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The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:05 a. m., room 313—A, 
House Office Building, Hon. Overton Brooks, chairman of the sub- 
committee, presiding. 

Mr. Brooks. The committee will please come to order. Members 
of the subeommittee, we have called this meeting of the subcommittee 
this morning to review the program of the Reserves and the guard. 
Within ree ent weeks I have heard there has been a problem deve sloping 
in reference to the Reserve situation in the Army. I felt it should re- 
ceive the service of this subcommittee, with the idea of being of as- 
sistance in every possible way to the program. 

For instance, I have been informed that the enlistments in the 
Reserve program of the Army and the guard have stepped up beyond 
all expectations and that new problems have arisen because of this. 
All of this has been the subject of meetings in the Pentagon, I under- 
stand, and also discussions on the floor of the House of Representa- 
tives and Congress generally. As a result of it we have called this 
subcommittee meeting this morning to review the program as it stands 
today and get any ideas from the guard and the Defense Department 
as to what the new problems may “be and how the subcommitte may 
be of assistance in supporting the Reserve program; whether it should 
be increased in size or whether we should try to maintain a higher 
standard of Reserve proficiency performance than in the past. 

In this connection, I thought it advisable to invite Congressman 
Sikes of Florida to sit in with us. He is chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee, and is a former member of this committee and I 
felt sure there would be no objection on the part of anyone on the 
subcommittee to Mr. Sikes’ sitting in as one of us on this particular 
hearing. Mr. Sikes phoned me and said he would be a little late in 
getting in but he will come and we will welcome him at that time. 

The first it this morning on our program is Maj. Gen. Ellard 
A. Walsh of the National Guard Association. 

I have talked to you several times informally with reference to new 
problems developing in the Reserve program. I know that you have 
a prepared statement. We will be pleased to have you give the state- 
ment to the committee. 

General Watsu. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the subcommittee, 
as the committee is aware my thunder, if thunder it be, has been abr: ipt- 
ly stolen. That would seem to resolve the immediate problem if that 
be true. Even though the problem is resolved we still have the ques- 
tion of next fiscal year and I therefore think the hearings are very 
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much in order and with your permission I will read this rather brief 
statement. ' 

Mr. Brooxs. Fine. 

General Watsu. We of the National Guard and the National Guard 
Association of the United States admit to being more than just 
slightly confused by the events and the paradoxical situation which 
confronts us at this time. 

Being outside the chain of military command we are not always 
aware of the facts, figures, and decisions available to those in the 
Pentagon. Nevertheless, from the information available to us and 
the complications which have arisen the conclusion is inescapable that 
the significant and important program which was developed under 
the guidance of this committee less than 3 months past has suddenly 
been brought to a screaming halt. : 

A little more than 2 years ago representatives of the Department of 
Defense marched upon Capitol Hill and this committee armed with 
the most imposing array of pamphlets, charts, graphs, documents, yes, 
and even slides and motion pictures, ever seen by a congressional com- 
mittee. Those gentlemen were motivated with one purpose and that 
was to prove to this committee and the country at large that the pro- 
gram which they had developed and which they then presented was the 
ultimate long-range Reserve Forces plan which would be a panacea to 
all the Reserve problems and without which this Nation and perhaps 
even the civilized world might fall to the ravages of its enemies. 

We, and many of you here today, well remember the ambitious fore- 
casts and assertions made at that time and the endorsements of the 
then proposed plan by all agencies of the Federal Government which 
were concerned. We were told that this country required as a mini- 
mum a Ready Reserve of 2,900,000 and a Standby Reserve of 2 million. 
Elaborate plans were laid before this committee which the authors 
claimed would develop this massive force by year end 1960, 

While the program presented by the Department was not enacted in 
its entirety, nevertheless, the basic elements became the law of the land. 
Only the National Guard was omitted from the law. 

About 1 year later, in January of 1956, we again assembled in this 
room and were treated to glowing reports of progress made by the 
Department in the implementation of the law which Congress had 
given it. While it was admitted that the program had been slow in 
getting under way it was claimed that the goals should be attained 
and that the basic requirements for the massive Reserve Forces were 
still valid and necessary if we were to plan for our adequate protection 
and ultimate salvation. ; ; 

Less than 90 days ago most of us were again convened in this room 
and told that the program was picking up speed, improving at an ac- 
celerated rate, and was in fact, proving so successful for the Army 
Reserve that the gentlemen in the Pentagon voiced grave doubts as to 
the ability of the Army National Guard to keep pace with defense 
requirements and the improving Army Reserve. ’ 

For that reason they had promulgated an edict which brought the 
Army National Guard within the terms and provisions of the program 
then in effect for the Army Reserve. 

The guard, ever mindful of the mission intrusted to it, had for many 
years attempted to increase its level of training and combat potential 
while at the same time preserving its strength and organization. We 
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were not opposed to a required period of 6 months active duty training 
as such, but we were seriously concerned with our ability to procure 
personnel under the then existing rules and, to a lesser degree, the fund- 
ing of the program. Because of the propoganda haze which sur- 
rounded the hearings at that time many responsible persons failed to 
understand and grasp the issues involved in the controversy. 

As a result of the considered judgment of this committee there was 
developed a new and broader program for the procurement and train- 
ing of personnel for the Army National Guard which in the few short 
weeks it has been in effect has more than vindicated the actions of this 
committee in approving its operation. 

The program to which I refer is embodied in committee Document 
No. 16 of 1957 and contains the now famous memorandum of under- 
standing. 

While heretofore the only program the Army National Guard had 
to offer the prospective recruit was a military service obligation of 
from 9 to 11 years, the guard suddenly found itself with a multitude of 
plans ranging from enlistment between 17 and 1814 for 6 months active 
duty training and thereafter 3 years service with the guard, to enlist- 
ment after age 1814 with 6 months active duty training and thereafter 
51% years of service with the guard. 

As a result of an annual February recruiting drive and the contin- 
ued emphasis on recruiting subsequent to the implementation of the 
programs given to us by this committee the Army National Guard 
strength now stands at an all-time high of approximately 437,000. 
This figure is of the utmost importance and I respectfully request that 
you bear it in mind. 

Currently the Army National Guard is confronted with two sepa- 
rate and distinct problems. Problem A is concerned with the re- 
mainder of fiscal year 1957 and problem B is concerned with the 
program for fiscal year 1958. 

Congress appropriated for a 1957 fiscal year end strength of 425,000 
for the Army National Guard. Last fall the Department of Defense 
revised this fiscal year end strength goal downward to 408,100. The 
Army National Guard is currently being funded on that latter basis. 

Problem A is: Will the Department of Defense and the Bureau of 
the Budget release to the guard these additional already appropriated 
funds in the amount of $13 million which are necessary to fund the 
Army National Guard at its current strength for the remainder of 
fiscal year 1957? 

In the event these funds are not released— 

(1) Must approximately 30,000 Ready Reserve members of the 
Army National Guard be discharged ? 

(2) If so, who is to be discharged? Those with a remaining service 
obligation? Those without a service obligation? What effect will 
this operation have on those who are not discharged ? 

(3) Members of the Army National Guard are required to perform 
48 unit training assemblies annually under the provisions of Federal 
law. Must the 437,000 members perform the remainder of these assem- 
blies in fiscal year 1957 without pay ? 

(4) Several thousand enlistees are programed to enter the 6 months 
active duty training in June. Are they to perform this period of 
active duty without pay ? 
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These are just a few of the questions which must be answered and 
answered quickly. 

Problem B is related to and a continuation of problem A. 

The Department of Defense budget for fiscal year 1958 provides for 
a beginning, average, and 1958 fiscal year end strength for the Army 
National Guard of 400,000. Included within that budget are funds 
for only 25,000 6 months trainees. In the hearings before this com- 
mittee 3 months ago the following facts were established : 

(1) The Army National Gu: ard requires about 150,000 enlistments 
and reenlistments annually to maintain its strength. 

(2) Between forty and fifty thousand reenlistments can be expected 
annually. 

(3) About 18.000 prior-service men are enlisting annually in the 
Army National Guard. 

One of the primary means of maintaining guard strength provided 
for in the memorandum of understanding was that feature which 
proposed a 60-day period be set aside during which the States might 
have exclusive recruitment rights to men released from active service 
with a remaining reserve participation obligation. Much ado was 
made of this manner of acquiring trained personnel for the guard. 
But what has happened in the interim ? 

It has been strongly intimated that unless the Department of the 
Army budget is increased, these prior-service men with Reserve obliga- 
tions will not be required to participate in unit training. On what 
basis then are the States to increase or even maintain their input into 
the Army National Guard from this source ¢ 

Simple arithmetic indicates that 25,000 6 months’ trainees are in- 
sufficient to fill the gap. Moreover, the number of 25,000 6 months’ 
trainees for fiscal year 1958 is quite misleading, for out of fiscal 1958 
money must be funded those fiscal 1957 6 months’ trainees whose period 
of active duty training will continue beyond June 30 of “Fr year into 

fiscal year 1958. There will remain then only sufficient fiscal 1958 
money to fund about 5,000 new 6 months’ trainees in fiscal 1958. 

Our experience in the late forties taught us a great lesson in regard 
to strength. Once the recruiting impetus is brought to a halt and the 
machinery of discharge placed in operation, it never is pon to 
stop on dead center. In other words, if the States must discharge 
ap proximate ly 30, 000 guardsmen immediately and concurrently halt 
all recruiting efforts, the chances are that we will not be able to stop 
this reverse process until we are tens of thousands under the 400,000 
strength figure. 

The solution to these problems appears to be a simple one. 

(1) Release the already appropriated funds in the amount of $13 
million to support the current strength and programed training of 
those on board. 

(2) Permit the surplus strength to be adjusted downward through 
the process of normal attrition—an operation of just a few months’ 
duration. 

(3) Budget and appropriate for sufficient additional 6 months’ 
trainees to permit the Army National Guard to maintain the strength 
figure desired by, fixed by, and guaranteed by the Congress. 

It seems appropriate to mention that in our appearance before this 
body just 3 months ago we posed the question of the cost of the overall 
program presented by the Department of Defense and Department of 
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the Army, and particularly as these costs related to the Army National 
Guard. We also remember that not one word of testimony was pre- 
sented by departmental witnesses regarding those costs or how the pro- 
gram was to be funded and supported. 

Under the program established by the memorandum of understand 
ing, the States and the guard have proceeded in good faith. Are they 
to become the whipping boys and the fall guys for the situation whic h 
confronts the Department ? 

As evidence of the manner in which the Department of Defense has 
committed itself to the maintenance of a strong National Guard and 
Reserve, I would like to review a few of the statements made before 
this subcommittee and elsewhere over the course of the past 2 years 
as to the necessity of a strong reserve force and the lengths to which 
the Department of Defense was willing to go to achieve such a goal. 

In a statement before the Senate Armed Services Committee on 
July 11, 1955, Adm. Arthur W. Radford, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 

of Staff, declared: 

The Active Forces and the Ready Reserves will form the foundation of our 
early mobilization requirements in the event of attack or threat of attack. Our 
abiilty to survive and succeed, therefore, may well rest on the readiness and 
capability of the Reserves. 

If we do not obtain the authority required to develop Reserves of the kind and 
size proposed * * *, then there will have to be a complete review and reorienta- 
tion of our defense plans. 

Now, I am not speaking of a Reserve that can be offset by the addition of a 
division or two to our active force and strength. I am taking about a Reserve 
numbering 2,900,000 trained men predominantly in organized units—ready to 
move into action at any moment from a D-day call on up to a full mobilization 
basis by D-day plus 6 months. And when I speak of a 2,900,000 Ready Reserve 
I means a force that is comprised of experienced leaders; men trained in the 
arts of conibat and with the spread of technicians and skills that are an integral 
part of today’s modern fighting force. 





Concerning this same plan, Mr. Carter Burgess, then Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense for Manpower, Personnel and Reserves, had testi- 
fied before this subcommittee on Februar vy 15, 1955, that: 


The Department (of Defense) considers this a most essential legislative re- 
quirement to provide for the protection of the Nation and to fortify our policy 
of peace through strength. 

I wish to emphasize 


Mr. Burgess continued— 


that [this plan] has been approved in principle by all of the services. * * * In 
addition, to the military services and the Joint Chiefs of Staff. the National 
Security Council, in several sessions, the Office of Defense Mobilization, and 
other interested agencies of the executive branch participated exetnsively in its 
development. 
In October 1956, President Misenhower declared in a message to the 78th Gen- 
i eral Conference of the National Guard Association of the United States, that 
“As Commander in Chief, I subscribe fully to the statutory declaration that now 
and in the future we must maintain and assure the strength and organization 
of the National Guard as an integral part of the first line of defense of 
the Nation, to the end that your organizations shall be ready to discharge their 
historic role at the very outset of any national emergency. 


As late as April of this year, the Hon, Wilber M. Brucker, Secretary 
of the Army, made plain, in an address before the Adjutants General 
Association of the United States, that his thinking in regard to the 
necessity of strong, etfective Reserve forces, and in regard to the agree 
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ments previously entered upon with the National Guard remained the 
same, and I quote: 

In this age of atomic and thermonuclear weapons * * * it is imperative that 
all components of the Army attain and maintain the highest possible state of 
training readiness * * *. Specifically, we foresee that a number of Reserve 
component divisions and their supporting units will be required overseas as 
rapidly as transportation can be provided. They must be ready for movement 
from the United States—and combat commitment—within a matter of weeks. 

I want to set at rest right now any apprehension the Guard may have that 
the Army will set up any limiting quotas which might delay training for some 
young men * * *, Whenever the States are ready to have National Guard en- 
listees trained, the Army will received them for training regardless of whether 
the training load is balanced or unbalanced. 

We would indeed be derelict if we failed to emphasize the serious- 
ness of ~~ situation. With approxim: itely 6 weeks rem: aining in this 
fiscal year, the time for decision is here and now. The situation is 
rapidly deteri iorating and further delay will serve only to increase the 
debacle. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you, General Walsh, for a very forceful state- 
ment. 

At this time, the chairman would like to recognize Secretary Hugh 
Milton in reference to the first inquiry. In other words, on page 3, 
problem A. I would like to recognize Secretary Milton, if he would 
like to make a statement. 

Mr. Secretary, in reference to that particular portion of General 
Walsh’s statement, if you have a response to make, we would be hon- 
ored to receive it. 

Secretary Minton. Mr, Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
it is always a privilege for me to come back and visit with you and 
answer any questions which you may pose and which I will always 
answer to the best of my ability. You have put a question with respect 
to problem A, as General Walsh has enunciated it, and that pertained 
to an apportionment of some $13 million. 

Mr. Brooxs. We understand you have some good news to give the 
subcommittee. 

Secretary Minron. That is right. We were working on that and 
resolving it when General Walsh prepared his remarks. I am happy 
to say we have been advised that we have cares approval of the 
$13 million and see no problem this year in the National Guard. 

Mr. Brooks. I know that will please General W alsh and please 
the subcommittee. It means that problem A, then, is now disposed 
of, and we are very happy to hear that. 

General Wausn. And, Mr. Chairman, it does more than that. The 
release of the $13 million has more than just a bearing on the re- 
mainder of fiscal year 1957, because it will have a marked bearing on 
fiscal 1958. 

Even if the House Appropriations Committee limits the year-end 
strength of the Army National Guard to 400,000, by the release of this 
$13 million, we not only maintain the status quo with respect to 
strength and training for the remainder of the fiscal year, but we can 
reduce our strength from 437,000 to 400,000 over a period of months 
in a very orderly manner and through normal attrition, without hav- 
ing any great impact. 

There is one thing it won’t do, however. It will not put any men 
in the 6-month training program. That isthe serious part. 
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Mr. Brooxs. You mean for the coming fiscal year, 1958? 

General Wats. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. I will ask you if it is your idea, then, that the guard, 
which now has reached an alltime record strength of 436,000, should 
be cut back to 408,000 ? 

General Watsu. No; that is not our theory, Mr. Chairman and 
gentlemen. We would much prefer to have that strength left alone. 
But, assuming Congress is not willing to appropriate more than 
enough money for 400,000, we are willing to take that, but we would 
earnestly recommend, as we have already recommended to this com- 
mittee and to the House Appropriations Subcommittee handling na- 
tional-defense appropriations, that the figure of 25,000 6-month 
trainees which is set for 1958 is utterly unrealistic, and that a 50,000 
figure is much more realistic. It would be better if that figure were 
higher, but we are willing to abide with 50,000 if we can get it. 

I might add, too, Mr. Chairman, as I pointed out here, remember. 
the Chief of the National Guard Bureau has got to take care of all 
the men in the 6-month training program that he has aboard at June 
30, 1957, out of whatever money is appropriated for 1958. 

So, as closely as we can calculate, we would only be able to put 
about 5,000 men into the program in 1958, provided that the number 
of trainees is held at 25,000. 

Mr. Brooxs. Really, what you are urging is that the number of new 
trainees be increased to 50,000? 

General Watsn. A minimum. 

Mr. Brooxs. A minimum of 50,000 for the fiscal year 1958. Other- 
wise, you are practically going to bring into the program no new 
trainees. It will be Rimnited, that is, to the 5,000? 

General Watsu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. It seems to me that the subcommittee, after a long 
period of dearth and shortage of enlistments, must come to the realiza- 
tion that we have more enlistments in the guard than we can handle. 
We should give serious thought to whether or not the guard strength 
should be increased above the limit of 408,100, which is the present 
strength. Isn’t that substantially the situation ? 

General Wausu. Yes, Mr. Chairman. We should bear in mind the 
Congress gave the Army guard an authorized strength of 425,000 for 
this fiscal year, and 425,000 for last fiscal year. Then we would, of 
course, like to see them do the same thing for the coming fiscal year, 
1958. If they do that, as they have done before, we will be satisfied, 
and we will face no great problem coming down from 437,000 to 
425,000. But it still won’t help the training program. And so, if 
the committee would see fit to give us the minimum of 50,000 trainees, 
we will be in grand shape. 

Mr. Brooks. If you have a program of 425,000 persons in the Na- 
tional Guard, would that include your 50,000 trainees ? 

General Watsu. It would include them; yes. 

Mr. Brooks. It would include the trainees ? 

General Watsu. But they would have to budget. though, for that 
50,000. 

Mr. Brooxs. When a man is in training 6 months, is he included in 
the 425,000? 

General Watstr. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Brooxs. Assuming they give you 50,000 trainees, actually you 
would have a guard strength of 375,000 trained guardsmen ultim: ately 
and 50,000 trainees / 

General Watsu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. That is the strength you are recommending for the 
guard / 

General Watsu. That would be over the period of years. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, because some of your guardsmen don’t have that 
prior training at the present time. Over a period of years, as things 
are developing, all of your guardsmen will have prior training. That 
is true, isn’t it / 

General Wausu. Yes, and if they would give us this figure of 50,000, 
we are of the opinion that we could put 50,000 men into the program. 

Mr. Brooks. Fifty thousand trainees, now / 

General Wausu. Instead of 25,000. 

Mr. Brooks. Are you confident of that fact, General? You had 
misgivings several months ago when you were before us. 

General Watsu. Yes, but we didn’t have the same program until the 
committee gave us that program in the memorandum of understand- 
ing, and that is what made all the difference in the world. 

Mr. Brooxs. That program is developing all right, then, is it 4 

General Watsu. There can be no question about it. When you 
consider what was happening in March and April, we had nothing to 
sell before excepting the 9- to 11-year service obligation. Now, we 
have all these things contained in that memorandum, which made:all 
the difference in the world. 

Mr. Brooks. Weare very glad to hear that. 

Mr. Osmers. Mr. Chairman- 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Osmers. 

Mr. Osmers. Mr. Chairman, I think General Walsh has made a 
very persuasive case for raising the number of volunteers from 25,000 
to 50,000 during the fiscal year, for several reasons. 

First, I think it will lead us quickly to the type of National Guard 
that everybody wants. That is, a better trained, a more ready and 
more effective Ready Reserve Force, and I certainly feel that it is 
very definitely in the interests of the Reserve program if we can 
persuade Congress to raise that limit, or the Department of Defense, 
up to 50,000 volunteers for the National Guard program. 

I might also say, Mr. Chairman, that, ever since this subcommittee 
formulated the 6-month program back in 1955, I have always been con- 
vinced that it was a very fine program, and I think the publicity that 
arose as a result of the hearings that were held here earlier this 
year brought home to every crossroads in this country the value of the 
program for the average young man, and that is why it has been so 
successful. 

As you know, some members of the Armed Services Committee- 
and I was one of them—visited Europe during the Easter recess, and 
despite all of the wonderful, modern weapons which we saw on that 
trip, and the possibilities for employment of those weapons, it is my 
opinion that the greatest ultimate we oe that any nation Does 
is a well-trained, disciplined, physically fit, indoctrinated man. And 
that will ever be so. 

It seems to me that the American people have been charmed out of 
all reason with the prospect of a pushbutton war. I would just like 
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to say, Mr. Chairman, that after the buttons have been pushed and a 
few of our big centers have been wiped out by these very destructive 
weapons, that we are going to be back where we always have been, 
where it is the quality and the size and the training and the le: adership 
of the manpower reserves of the Nation that will eventually deter- 
mine the final result and that is why I feel, Mr. Chairman, that this 
subcommittee which started back in 1955 to provide as much as we 
could through our proposals, to provide a trained Ready Reserve for 
this Nation, is on the right track, and that we should cooperate, even 
if it means in 1958—fiscal year 1958—higher appropriations, that we 
should provide for the training of these volunteer young men. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you, Mr. Osmers. 

I think that is correct. Even in pushbutton warfare you need men 
to push the buttons and you need brains behind the men to push the 
buttons, and there is going to be no substitute for trained manpower 
that I can see at any time in the future. 

We are very happy over the turn that the guard enlistment has 
taken, and the fine report that General Walsh is making. 

My thought is this—I want to first get the testimony of everybody, 
but my thought is that in studying this program that perhaps the 
Pentagon should give thought to restudying the entire guard pro- 
gram to see w hether or not it is of the size needed for the proper pro- 
tection of the United States, if it is the character needed for the proper 
protection of the United States, and then to give us a further report 
in January, say, about January 1, as to what ‘the findings are in that 

respect in the light of the new developments. 

Now, let me ask this 

Mr. Ducanprer. You would include all of the Reserves, Mr. Chair- 
man ¢ 

Mr. Brooks. I would include the entire Reserve program. Of 
course, the Army Reserve. I merely limited my statement to the guard 
for the reason that General Walsh is the witness at the present time, 
but I think it should cover the entire Reserve program of all of the serv- 
ices, including the Coast Guard, and especially the Army Reserve 
program, the Army Guard, and the Air Guard, 

Mr. Osmers. Mr. Chairman, I think that is an excellent suggestion, 
[ am sure great and careful thought is being given—if it is not, it 
should be given, and a report should be given to Congress—with re- 
spect to possible reorganization of the National Guard and the Re- 
serves along the lines of the pentomic division and the smaller, more 
mobile units that would be backed up with the rocket and missile type 
of units. And we may well be, Mr. Chairman, coming to a place in 
the defense of the country, particularly with the possibility of missile 
warfare and the intercontinental missile, where we will need local 
strength that can operate independently all over this Nation. 

I know we have that to an extent, but I think we must constantly 
develop, strengthen, and refine those plans. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, the question is this: If the strength of the guard 
is already set at the present time, of course it will take time to study 
the program. In the meantime, you are getting more enlistments than 
youcan handle. That is the pls Lin, bald fact, is it not ? 

General Watsu. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Brooks. The question then is, what are you going to do? In 
the meantime, you will more or less have to restrict your enlistment 
program. Is that correct ? 

General Waxsu. From the money standpoint only. 

Mr. Brooxs. From the enlistment standpoint. You can’t take a 
man in unless you have the money to train him. 

General Watsu. That is the same thing. 

Mr. Winsreap. It appears that for one time in our life we have 
reached a point where we have a volunteer group of men who are happy 
in the service. We can sit in this committee until doomsday and not 
accomplish more. I don’t believe you will have much trouble with the 
Congress of the United States if you can get the Bureau of the Budget 
and the Defense Establishment to grant this request. 

Now, the question in my mind is, I think we need action as quickly 
as we can get it. I want to say to you two gentlemen, I think you have 
been independent i in the National Guard and in the Reserve program. 
I don’t know who is responsible for this matter, but we ha’] better find 
some way to get hold of the Bureau of the Budget and the Defense 
Department and get some approval very soon. I am confident, in Mr. 
Sikes’ subcommittee, that you won’t have much trouble getting your 
money. 

How long do you assume it will take—as long as they usually work 
on these things, it seems to me while we have the possibility of a pro- 
gram moving for the first time in our lifetime, they should wake up 
over there and get rolling and get it done in time so as not to slow 
down the program. 

Do you have any idea how long it would take to get clearance 
through the Defense Department and the Bureau of the Budget? I 
believe you can get quicker action through the Congress than you can 
through those agencies. 

We can talk until doomsday in this committee, but you are not going 
to get the Appropriations Committee or the Congress, I don’t believe, 
just to run roughshod over the administration, the Bureau of the 
Budget, and the Defense Department when we are talking about 
economy. 

Mr. Brooks. What the general says is that we need 50,000 trainees 
for the guard. That is his program at the present time, is it not, for 
the fiscal year 1958 ? 

General Watsn. I would say a minimum of 50,000. 

Mr. Brooxs. You have really a month and a half left in this present 
fiscal year. Will the guard be able to operate all right in the present 
fiscal year with the additional $13 million ? 

General Warsn. Yes. With what Secretary Milton has said, all 
of our problems for fiscal 1957 are now resolved. 

Mr. Brooks. So you need no additional funds for 1957. Your 
program for 1958 is really what is concerning us now. 

Mr. Wrnsteap. Six weeks from now you have to know a little bit 
about what your fiscal year 1958 program will be or else you have to 
start reducing these men and upset the whole recruitment program. 

Mr. Osmers. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if we might ask Mr. Milton 
the very proper question Mr. Winstead proposed, and that is, What 
are the pl ans of the Defense Department ? 
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Mr. Brooks. My thought was this, that we first ask General Walsh, 
if he does not get his increase, what is going to be the result, don’t 
you see, on the guard and on this program. 

Let him put that in the record, so we will know. Then we will 
know what to shoot for. 

General Watusu. If it pleases the chairman and the gentlemen of 
the committee, I would beg to defer to General Erickson when he 
comes up, because I think he will give you the very complete picture, 
far better than I would be able to do. 

Mr. Brooks. We will wait and hear from General Erickson. 

Do you have any more questions ¢ 

We will ask General Erickson to answer these questions. 

Mr. Winsteap. This is a little off the subject, but I was quite in- 
terested: I believe you said you needed to recruit 150,000 men per 
year to keep your strength ? 

General Watsu. Roughly. 

Mr. Winsreap. And you are getting a certain number of trainees 
in your 50,000, That seems to be important insofar as your 6-month 
training program is concerned. 

General Wars. We think so. 

Mr. Wrinsteap. Are you getting a considerable number of these 
prior-trained men to go into the National Guard ? 

General Wausi. We think we are doing very, very well. Again, 
General Erickson can give you exact figures. 

Mr. Brooxs. Could we hear from General Erickson now ¢ 

General, would you mind coming up, sir ¢ 

Have a seat, General. 


STATEMENT OF GEN. EDGAR C. ERICKSON 


Mr. Brooks. General, they have thrown you the ball, so to speak, 
and we want to know as a subcommittee what is going to happen in 
the event the guard does not get authorization and money for 50,000 
trainees for fiscal year 1958 which General Walsh says is needed. 

General Erickson. Starting the year with approximately $25,000, 
we will have to control the recruiting and the input into the 6-months 
training program so that we will come up with a year-end strength 
of about 375,000 for fiseal year 1958. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, I can’t believe that the Congress intended the 
guard strength to be 375,000 when we set the limit by appropriations 
at 425,000. Of course, at that time, we didn’t have a 6-months train- 
ing program as acceptable to the youth of the country, but now with 
the training program, the effect of it is, by requiring 6 months’ tr: ain- 
ing, we are reducing the strength of the guard down to 375,000 from 
425,000, isn’t that correct ? 

General Erickson. That is what it amounts to, and the problem 
comes about because of the fact that when this budget was prepared, 
there was no thought of any compulsion and we thought a figure of 
25,000 input into the 6-months training program from the Army and 
National Guard was a good estimate. In fact, we were optimistic 
when we made that estimate. 

Now, we have that money in the budget request, but as you know 
a year ago when this committee met, I called attention to the fact that 
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we only had money enough in the budget for 7,500 men to enter the 
training in fiscal year 1957. 

We reached that figure in about March. We could have stopped the 
input into the 6-months training program at that time, and then we 
wouldn’t be here today. But instead of that, we did what we believed 
the Congress wanted us to do, we continued the input into that 6- 
months training program. That leaves us in a position where we will 
have about 19,000 men in the program to carry over into fiscal year 
L958. 

Mr. Brooxs. Nineteen ? 

General Erickson. 19,000. 

We had no 11-weeks training program at that time, either. That 
means the men put in the 11-weeks training program in the last quar- 
ter of 1957 will carry over into 1958, and it means that we will have 
to take the money to pay them out of the money allowed for 25,000 new 
enlistees in 1958. 

Now, if we cannot put 25,000 or more new enlistees—that is, men 
who enlist in 1958—into the 6-months training program, then we are 
stymied in the number of men we can enlist next fiscal year. 

Mr. Brooks. What would that number be? If you don’t get this ad- 
ditional allocation / 

General Ertcxson. Well, we have to get additional money so that 
we can get back to the original 25,000 new ag es, plus money  emithdath 
to train the men who have already signed up in fiscal year 1957 and 
agreed to take the training in fiscal year 1958. 

Mr. Brooxs. Tf you don't get the additional money, then how many 
6-month volunteers will you be able to train in 1958 ? 

General Erickson. About 5,000 new men. 

Mr. Brooxs. So that if you don’t get any additional help, the, in 
effect, you limit the number of new men going into the guard to 5,000, 
and then it means 

General Ertcxson. That is new men who enter the 6-months train- 
ing program. 

ir. Brooks. Well, everybody going into the guard is going to have 
to take 6 months trainin 

General Erickson. He will have to take it within 120 days unless 
he is going to high school. 

Mr. Brooks. New enlistments for future training, it would be far 
better if they got the training before they were enlisted. 

General Erickson. We would have to delay in enlisting those men 
until 120 days short of June 30 of 1958 and enlist them to go into the 
training in fiseal year 1959. 

Mr. Brooxs. With the idea that you would get more money in 1959. 
Otherwise you would have the same problem in 1959. 

General Ertcxson. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. So if you are reduced to 5,000 it means really for en- 
listees, “first come, first served” ? 

General Erickson. That is right. 

Mr. Brooxs. You will just have to screen the new enlistees, isn’t 
that right, and reject some? Certainly for the time being. 

Mr. Wrwysreap. Isn’t this true, you better let them in when they 
wantin. You don’t know that they will be so anxious to get in a year 
from now. You may get that program down to 5,000. For once we 
have a program where the boys want in. Let’s make some arrange- 
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ment to get to a strength of at least 425,000. You don’t know what 
it will be a year from now. If you have them for 6 months you have 
them an additional 3 years on a voluntary basis. 

Wouldn’t it be necessary for you to know what your program is 
going to be next year, by June 30 or you will have to slow down your 
recruitment program 4 

General Erickson. We can’t wait until June 30 to get that in- 
formation. 

Mr. Winsreap. That is 6 or 7 weeks from now. What Il am wonder- 
ing is whether or not you have requested additional money for the 
1958 fiscal year for this program of the Bureau of the Budget and 
the Defense Department, before we ask the Appropriations Commit- 
tee to appropriate the money. Maybe Mr. Milton could answer that. 
What steps are being taken to get immediate action from the Bureau 
of the Budget and the Defense Department in order that we may 
prcon with the appropriation in an orderly fashion ¢ 

Mr. Osmers. That is a question I wanted to ask, Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. Winsreap. It has to be done and done quickly. 

Mr. Morris. It seems to me, gentlemen, there ought to be a commit- 
ment on the part of the Army to ask for additional funds in this field. 
There is an atmosphere going on here that we are all acquainted with, 
of cutting the budget. Frankly, I am one Member of the Congress 
who is not going to cut the budget. I will tell you that for sure. I 
am not going to vote to cut the budget , unless I feel there is real waste 
going on. I have voted for some, but I certainly am not going to 
swing any meat ax myself. I may not have too much influence with 
my membership, but I am not going to fall into the proposition of 
playing demagog on this thing. 

We have a big pation. We require a big budget, but I do want to 
See true economy pract iced, 

Now, here is the point: I don’t think that you will find Congress 
reluctant at all and I hope Congress will not be, to keep this Ready 
Reserve up. I hope the Army will not hesitate in asking for it. All 
of us agree one of the main things we need for the protection of our 
own civilization and our own beloved country here, is a strong, Ready 
Reserve. It is a vital thing. I just hope the Army will not start 
swinging the meat ax, and I hope we can increase the number in the 
National Guard. 1 certainly do not want to see it cut down to 375,000. 
I don’t believe the Congress would want that. I think the Congress 
would want to go along with the idea of a strong Ready Reserve and 
increase it instead of decrease it. I believe they will do that. Con- 
gress will definitely want to cut here and there and should no doubt cut 
here and there, but I don’t think they will want to cut in that particular 
field because it is toe vital and too important to our country. 

Mr. Winstreap. I would like to have someone answer my question to 
this extent: What moves are being made now by the Army, the Defense 
Department, and the Bureau of the Budget to make requests for the 
amount of money necessary to do this and how much are you asking 
for, if it is permissible to answer that question? I would love to have 
that answered. 

Mr. Brooks. The Chair doesn’t object to it. We think it is proper 
to have it answered. I did think we ought to get what information we 
could out of General Erickson before we release him. 
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For instance, I would like to know what would be an alternative if 
you don’t get the money so that we could then present this to the Con- 
gress, when it comes up, in demanding more money. 

I want to also say this—and I want Mr. Brucker to know it—I think 
the Department of the Army has been very cooperative in carrying out 
this memorandum of understanding. The fact that this morning you 
come in with $13 million more for the National Guard shows complete 
cooperation. I want to commend the Army for doing that, and you, 
too, Mr. Milton. 

Does the committee think we should get what testimony we can from 
the general at this time? Otherwise, it would look like we are going 
into this thing with the cart backward. 

Mr. Morris. It was agreed by this committee in the memorandums 
that they keep the guard strength up to 400,000. Now, he has indi- 
cated that that is going to be violated—not that anyone is at fault in 
the matter, but the | guard strength will be changed down to 375,000. 

Mr. Brooxs. Do you consider that a v iolation of the memorandum 
of understanding which was drawn up, General, with reference to the 
strength of the guard ? 

General Erickson. I would rather not comment on that. It is 
something that has come about by no action of the Army. It comes 
about by the fact that we oversold the program or put in more people 
in fiscal year 1957 in the 6 months’ training program than anybody 
ever thought we would. 

Mr. Brooks. General Walsh, do you feel there has been any breach 
of the memorandum of understanding in that respect or is it just a 
matter of calculating your strength ? 

General Watsn. No, if the strength ever goes below 400,000 then 
obviously it is a breach of the provisions contained in the memoran- 
dum of understanding. 

Mr. Brooxs. However, in figuring your strength you figure your 
trainees as a part of your strength, isn’t that correct ? 

General WatsH. Yes. But assuming the strength of the Army 
Guard is fixed at 425,000 for fiscal year 1958, as it has been in fiscal 
year 1957 and fiscal year 1956, and assuming, too, that there would 
be 50,000 trainees in the 6 months’ training program, of course those 
50 000 would be contained in that 425,000 strength. Bearing in mind, 
however, that there would never be to exceed 25,000 in training at a 
given time. 

Mr. Brooks. It is an effective calculation. Of course, if Congress 
doesn’t put up the money it is going to be our problem and our respon- 
sibility. 

General Watsu. That would not be a violation of the memorandum 
of understanding because in that memorandum of understanding you 
will recall there is a provision with reference to strength and the 
strength wil] be that authorized by Congress. 

Mr. Morris. That is correct. That is right. Congress sets it. 
But I don’t think the Army ought to welcome, or suggest that Con- 
gress do it. I think you should ask for enough even if you get cut 
down. 

General Watsn. I would be glad to say for the record, Mr. Chair- 
man, that I take off my hat to the work that the Army has done in 
bringing about this solution which was brought to the attention of 
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the committee this morning. We are very grateful to the Army for 
what they have done. 

Mr. Brooxs. Don’t you feel the Army has cooperated with you? 

General Watsu. Exactly 100 percent. They have done a magnif- 
icent job. 

Mr. Brooxs. It is an unusual thing for me today, after working on 
the Reserve program for many, many years, to come face to face, after 
efforts year in and year out—constant efforts—with the problem not of 
too little, too late, but a problem of too much manpower and how to 
handle the situation. 

I want to join with the others in saying that I think that with the 
manpower available after these many, many years of fighting to build 
it up to strength, that the Congress should make arrangements to take 
care of it for this short 6 months training program. 

Mr. Morris. I am glad to hear you say that, Mr. Chairman. That 
adds great weight to my thinking. You have had so much experience 
and I am glad to hear you make that statement. 

Mr. Winsteap. Mr. Chairman, may I say on a voluntary basis, you 
are not making people do something, you are permitting people to 
do something. 

Mr. Osmers. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Osmers. 

Mr. Osmers. I hate to interrupt this wonderful colloquy, here, but 
I wonder if we could get back to the subject. 

Now, that the $13 million has been made available, what will the 
strength of the guard be at the end of this fiscal year ? 

General Erickson. 425,000 in round figures. 

Mr. Osmers. At June 30, 1957, we will have 425,000 in the guard 
at June 30. 

General Ertcxson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Osmers. As I understand General Walsh’s statement, there will 
be required 150,000 enlistments and reenlistments in the coming fiscal 
year to maintain that strength or any strength, if you have that many 
men whose obligations expire, is that correct? I am reading from 
page 4 of General Walsh’s statement. 

General Ertcxson. His figures are in general correct. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Osmers. So that during the period from July 1, 1957 to June 
30, 1958, we need 150,000 enlistments or reenlistments in order to reach 
a 425,000 figure. 

General Erickson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Osmers. You can expect 40,000 or 50,000 reenlistments so you 
start off with 50,000 reenlistments. You have 18,000 estimated, prior 
servicemen, enlisting annually in the guard. That gives you 68,000 
of your 150,000 which would mean something like 82,000 men that you 
would still need. 

General McGowan. To your figures should also be added the ob- 
ligors returning from 2 years active duty that we anticipate enrolling 
in the guard. 

Mr. Osmers. Those would be included in the 18,000 prior service. 

General McGowan. We have been enrolling a substantial number 
of prior service people. 

Mr. Osmers. Would you care to estimate, General McGowan, how 
many that would likely be? 
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General McGowan, I can give you two figures and I might say with 
the chairman’s permission we are prepared to show some of this graphi- 

sally by charts. To maintain 400,000 we would be required to enroll 
at, about 3 times the present rate of prior servicemen or about 53,000. 
A more realistic figure would be 35,000 but we have no experience to 
guide us with respect to predicting how many of these obligors we will 
get, as) you, of course, realize. 

Mr. Osmers. Now, if we take the 50,000 new 6-month enlistees which 
have been asked for here this morning by the National Guard, and you 
have 50,000 reenlistments and you are going to reduce the strength from 
425,000 to 400,000 at the end of the fiscal year—am I correct in that? 

General McGowan. That is what the budget request calls for. 
Beginning, ending and average strength of 400,000. 

Mr. Osmers. Among all others—prior servicemen and 2-year men 
and so on coming out, you will need about 25,000 in that figure. 

Would you say, General McGowan, those figures are attainable and 
practical figures ¢ 

General McGowan. Yes, sir, they are. 

Mr. Osmers. Now, at the end of fiscal year 1958—that is a year from 
June 30—of the 400,000 men then in the guard, how many of those will 
have had 6 months or more of active duty training ? 

General McGowan. Or will have entered upon it, sir? 

Mr. Osmers. Or will have agreed to take it. All of your 25,000 prior 
servicemen would have had it and all of your 50,000—you have 75,000 
to start with. 

General McGowan. We will check on that and give you an answer. 

General Erickson. We have 65,000 men, already, with more than 
6 months training. Men we classify as veterans. 

Mr. Osmers. At the present time, of the 425,000 men in the guard, ex 
cluding those who are now taking the 6-month program, you have 
60,000 men in the guard, with 6 months’ or more prior service. 

General McGowan. 65,000, sir. 

Mr. Osmers. If you train 25,000 during fiscal year 1957 and 50,000 
during fiscal year 1958, you will add 75,000 men to the 65,000 you now 
have. 

Now, in that 140,000 men, you may have some expirations among 
those presently in the guard who m: iy not reenlist and whose terms of 
service expire, so it would probably be a difficult question to answer 
here this morning in a hearing, how many of that 65,000 have terms of 
service which expire during the next fiscal year. 

General Erickson. You might say roughly a third of them and then 
you aa say that 70 percent of that one-third reenlists. 

Mr. Osmers. So as of the end of 1958 fiscal year, we ought to have a 
minimum of 125,000 men in the National Guard of a total strength of 
400,000 that have had 6 months’ at least of prior training? 

Mr. Winsteap. Will you yield at that point’ I believe the gentle 
man has a duplication of figures there. You have the 25,000 trainees, 
6-month trainees for 1957 and I believe some of them have alrea ly been 
trained and counted in this 65,000. Is that correct or not ? 

General Ertckson. What we are adding is the whole number of 
those who have been put in the training up to June 30, 1957, with the 
number we hope to put in in 1958. That is how Mr. Osmers arrived 
at his 75,000. 





Of course, we have another factor there and that-is that at least 5 
percent of those men who ended the 6-month training program stay 
in and enlist in the Regular Army. 

Mr. Osmers. So you would have a reduction, a small reduction from 
the 75,000 figure. 

General Ertckson. We might net about 60,000 by the end of fiscal 
year 1958, 

Mr. Osmers. Now, if Congress fails to make any additional appro- 
priations in this field, inste¢ id of training 50,000 new men in fiseal year 
1958, you would be able to train how many ? 

General Erickson. Only an additional 5,000 new men. 

Mr. Osmers. So the figures we have recited there would have to be 
considered 45,000 over what you would have if Congress didn’t act in 
appropriations. 

General McGowan. I think Mr. Osmers, if I might say, first off we 
have about 65,000 veterans and in this fiscal year we will put in, with 
no fund obstacles presently, in excess of 25,000 and we will show on 
the chart our projection, joe if we get the additional moneys required 
to put in 50,000 next year, which we believe to be within our capability, 
you would have 134 6001 men who hi ave entered or completed 6 months’ 
training by the end of fiscal year 1958. 

Now, we are applying that against our 400,000, which includes 37,000 
officers, all of whom have had basic or active duty war training. That 
is they are all included in that number. 

Mr. Osmers. I would certainly like to just make this observation, 
Mr. Chairman, and that is that if we could go ahead and persuade our 
colleagues in Congress to go ahead with providing 50,000 new 6-month 
trainees for the guard in the next fiscal year, at the end of that fiscal 
vear we would have a vastly superior National Guard to the one that 
we have today. 

Mr. Brooks. General, may I ask you this question: Why does the 
guard continue with the 6-week program, then, or the 11-week pro- 
gram, rather’ Isn’t the 6-month training program far superior to 
the 1l-week program ? 

General Erickson. That is true, but in this statement of under- 
standing, the 11-week program was provided for to take care of those 
men who can't get away for 6 months’ training and can best fit the 11- 
week training in between school years. 

Mr. Brooks. That was your agreement with the Defense Depart- 
ment, but with the public generally you can advise your people not to 
recruit. under that 11-week program because the 6-month program 
is far superior to it. 

General Ertckson. As a matter of fact, Mr. Chairman, without any 
advice from us, some of the States are refusing to send men into the 
11-week training program. 

Mr. Brooks. Why, for instance, should we continue to recruit under 
the 11-week-training program when we know the man taking the 11 
weeks is going to have to continue in the guard for a much longer 
period of time and from his guard’s viewpoint you want him in there, 
but from his eee it is not desirable, and I believe from the 
viewpoint of the Nation it is far more acceptable to have a 6-month 
prior trained guardsman than an 11-week-trained guardsman. 

General Ertckson. I would suggest you ask General Walsh that 
question. 
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Mr. Brooxs. We will ask General Walsh that question. 

General Waxsu. It raises several interesting side issues. In the 
first place, the 11-week-training program is in the Memorandum of 
Understanding. So if a man comes up and demands the 11-week- 
training program it would be very difficult for the recruiter to turn 
him down. 

What happens is they take the 11-week man, if he insists, with the 
hope that he will continue on and finish out the 6 months. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, we are running short of spaces to recruit even 
6-month-training men. 

General Watsu. If you, as chairman, will authorize us to strike 
that out, that would settle it. 

Mr. Brooxs. The chairman doesn’t have the authority to do it. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, didn’t that just last for this year? 

General Watsu. It ends the 31st of December, Mr. Morris. 

Mr. Morris. Won’t it all fade away here pretty soon? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes; January 1. 

Mr. Morris. They have to enlist on the 11l-week basis before the 
end of January, so it won’t last much longer. 

Mr. Osmers. Mr. Chairman, I think you will all remember at the 
outset I was strongly opposed to the 1ll-week program because it 
gave you a third category in your National Guard. Men who are 
neither trained or untrained. 

If you, Mr. Chairman, could use your very considerable powers 
of persuasion with those people who have made the Memorandum of 
Understanding to drop the 11-week program as of now, I think it 
would be in the national interest. 

Mr. Brooks. I am satisfied, if the guard made the pronouncement 
that recruitment would be under the 6-months-training program, that 
that would be what would happen. 

General Wausu. Of course, the input into the 1l-week program 
ceases after October 1; you can’t put anybody in after that. 

Mr. WinsteAp. How many men do you have recruited now, pend- 
ing 11-week training? 

Genera] McGowan. Not over 500 at the moment. You will recall 
the input was expected at the end of the school year. We have pro- 
gramed 7,500 to take the 11-week training. 

Mr. Wrinsteap. Has that recruitment of 11 weeks slowed down con- 
siderably ? 

General McGowan. Oh, yes; because of the things General Erick- 
son mentioned. I might state as an example, the State of Minnesota 
has terminated any 11-week enrollments, as an example of what sev- 
eral States have done, but only a small number, however. 

Mr. Brooks. It can be done in any State if the State wishes to 
terminate it ? 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Winsteap. It seems a youngster who has volunteered for train- 
ing would have a terrific advantage in the 6-month training and most 
of them would prefer the 6-month training. 

General McGowan. That is exactly the case, and they believe that 
in the States. They say they still have a small number who may not 
be able to take 6 months. 
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Mr. Winsteap. It seems to me with the limited number of 11-week 
training you involve two types of training program. If it can be 
worked « out, I prefer a volunteer basis. 

General McGowan. There are not two types of training. Their 
termination is at the end of the 8 weeks’ basic combat training, which 
is the same as everyone else gets the first 8 weeks, but, as Mr. Osmers 
says, it leaves with us 3 categories of personnel. 

Mr. Brooks. I think that is a serious thought that he has given us. 

Let me ask you this, General: If Congress doesn’t come to your re- 
lief and you are limited to 5,000 new enlistees for next year, through 
lack of money, how are you going to decide which 5,000 to take? 

General Extcxson. W ell, we already have over 10, 000 men who are 
in the National Guard right now, who have agreed to take this train- 
ing next year. What we would have to do, we would have to cut them 
off in order to get new enlistees, and then we would have to divide 
that 5,000 up among the States on an equitable basis, based upon their 
enlisted strength. 

Mr. Brooks. What do you mean by cutting them off? Do you mean 
discharging them from the guard ¢ 

General Erickson. Well, they have agreed to take it, and signed 
up to take this training. That was one of the conditions of enlistment 
in the guard. If we have to cut them off in order to take new enlistees, 
some of them may not object to it, but some of them would be denied 
the pr ivilege of taking this training. It is essential that we get new 
men if we are going to Teplace losses during fiscal year 1958. 

Mr. Bone You would have to take new men without the 6-month 
training, and deny to those already in with the obligation of 6-month 
training, that additional field training? 

General Ertcxson. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. In recruiting in the future, what standards would you 
use in inducting a man? Would you say “Well, we will raise your 
physical standards or mental standards” ? 

General Erickson. We have already raised the mental standards. 
Previous to last month, it was necessary for a man to pass the Armed 
Forces qualification test with a score of ten. That is the minimum 
score that Selective Service used. Last month, we directed that that 
be raised to 21, which is the score that the Regular Army requires a 
man to pass by. 

We will have to get most of our enlistees in fiscal year 1958 from 
men who have previous military service, from men who are in high 
school and will not take the training until after July 1, 1958, and from 
men who are enlisted within 120 ds ays of June 30, 1958. That is March, 
April, May, and June. 

We will have to put a drive on to get enlistments during that period, 
men who will enter the training in fiscal year 1959. Presuming, of 
course, that we get the money in fiscal year 1959 to take care of the 
number that we get. 

Mr. Brooks. ‘So you've got a problem there, too. 

Now, have you raised the physical standards, at all ? 

General Erickson. The physical standards have been the same all 
along, and they are the same as those required for enlistment in the 
Regular Army. 

Mr. Brooks. The raising of the mental standards won’t yet bring 
you up to the standards set by the Regular Army / 
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General Erickson. Yes, sir; that is the standards of the Regular 
Army. 

Mr. Brooks. It is? 

General Erickson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. At the present time, it is the mental standards ? 

General Erickson. That is the minimum; yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Let me ask you this, and then I am going to ask Secre- 
tary Milton this question, too: Come August 9, we are going to have to 

take into the guard or the Reserves, every man who is discharged from 
the Regular Establishment with a rem: ining Reserve obligation. 

If you are filled up now, how are you goig to take any from that 
group? You would rather let Secretary Milton answer that # 

Secretary Mirron. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
it is true that we will have 112,000 men coming out after August 9, 
1997 and prior to July 1, 1958. Of this number, we anticipate that 

73,000 of them will be in a position where they can either participate 
in the National Guard or the USAR. The Army’s position has been, 
as we presented it to this committee, that we are going to enforce their 
participation. 

We know the serious thought that the committee gave to this prob- 
lem, and we believe we are following the will of the Congress in s aying 
that where a man can participate, he will participate. Of course, 
that requires vebsiddbatson of MOS’s; the man’s residence with re 
spect to the unit; the needs of the unit, and various other factors. 

Now, of the 73,000—and we think 73,000 of them will be in a 
participating status at the end of the year—we originally estimated 
that 23,000 of them would go into the Army Nation: al Guard and the 
remaining 50,000 would be mandatorily assigned to the USAR. 

Of course, under our memorandum of agreement, we have all agreed 
that we will require no mandatory participation in the USAR until 
the National Guard has had 60 days to enlist these men voluntarily into 
the National Guard, because that has to be voluntary. 

Mr. Brucker and myself, after weighing this felt that maybe that 
23,000 was on the low side and if we could put the e ae isis on this 
program that we could push the number up, and I believe General 
Erickson’s figures contemplate now 37,500. Within the figures which 
he has given you, there are 37,500 prior-service men. 

I would like toemphasize that this is still an area which is somewhat 
vague. We cannot at this moment tell how many we are going to get 
into USAR, and how many inthe National Guard. 

We would like to see as many as possible participate and we will 
encourage as many as possible to volunteer for the National Guard. 

Mr. Brooks. But you are going to have them coming in. Are you 
prepared to handle them in either the guard or the Reserve / 

Secretary Miuron. Yes, sir. Our predicted year-end strength in- 
cludes the 73,000. 

Mr. Brooks. And you can handle all of those in one or the other, 
either the guard or the Reserve / 

Secretary Mitton. Where they are in a position to participate in a 
unit and where their MOS’s are needed. And then, of course, for 
the guard, they have to volunteer. 

Mr. Brooks. All of them are required by law to participate ? 

Secretary Minron. Not necessarily in the 48 drills. They are 
callable for up to 30 days of summer camp. 
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Mr. Brooks. They are all callable for summer camp but not neces- 
sarily forced to participate. They are, in order to get the points, they 
are required to participate, aren’t they ¢ 

Secretary Miuron. If they get points in addition to the 30 days, they 
have to participate in drills, yes, sir. : 

Mr. Brooks. What you are really aiming for, then, is to have a pro- 
gram after August 9 in which you will not utilize all prior-trained 
men. Just pick out the ones you want. 

Secretary Mitron. That is right. 

Mr. Winsreap. As I understand, they are available but the law 
doesn’t necessarily force a man to serve because the Navy specifically 
stated they did not intend to force a man. The law gives you the 
right to call them up but it doesn’t necessarily require that they get 
in the program or that you call them when you don’t need them and 
have the full quota without them. 

Secretary Mivron. That is correct, but we can call them. 

Mr. Brooks. The Army did take the position they were going to 
use them all. 

Furthermore, as I recall, the law puts them all in the Active Reserve, 
doesn’t it, the Ready Reserve / 

Secretary Mitron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Do you mean that some of these men, the Ready Re- 
serve, are not going to be required to drill, and others will be? 

Secretary Mivron. That is right. Some of them will be out in areas 
where they couldn’t possibly participate—farm boys. 

Mr. Brooks. Except those in isolated areas, areas where they have 
no units, barring those, are you going to take care of all the others ¢ 

Secretary Mirron. No,sir. No,sir. 

Mr. Brooks. How are you going to select those / 

Secretary Mitron. Those for which we have a need in the unit, mar- 
ried up MOSwise—that is mobilization and occupational specialty- 
wise, where we need them, they will be required to participate. 

Mr. Brooks. Because you need a man, you are going to use him, and 
because you don’t need the other man, you are going to release him- 

The inequities glare out in this program, It drives it back to the 
question of whether a UMT program is a preferable program. 

Mr. Wrnsreap. If a man does actively participate, he fulfills his 
military obligation, whereas if he refuses, he is still obligated for a 
long period of time there, and naturally it is to a man’s advantage if 
he is needed and you have a position for him, to fulfill his military 
obligations then, rather than prolong it over a long period of time. 

Mr. Brooks. But here is the problem, though. Here is one man 
who comes out, You are going to put him in the Reserve program 
for a period of time and require him to participate, under compulsion. 
The other man you will release entirely, just because it may not be a 
local unit in the area or you may not wish to use him. 

What are you going to do, keep a record of the man you release’ 

Secretary Mirron. Oh, yes, sir, we do that anyway. 

Mr. Brooks. Are you going to put him in the Standby Reserve? 

Secretary Miuron. No, he is still in the Ready Reserve. 

Mr. Brooks. But not participating ? 

Secretary Mivron. He is called for the summer training—which 
may not be every summer—but he is still on tap and is on tap for the 








remainder of his 6-year obligation, whereas the man who does partici- 
pate after 2 years’ partic ipation passes into the Standby Reserve. 

Mr. Brooxs. You are putting yourself now in the same program 
with the Navy, where they don’t require—well, now, I am wrong. 
Withdraw that question. 

Mr. Osmers. Mr. Chairman, I recognize there will be inequities, but 
I don’t think they are any greater than the present selective service 
law, where we require some men to do 2 years of active duty and an 
extended period of Reserve, and other men are never called at all. So 
I don’t think the proposal that Secretary Milton has made will be any 
more inequitable than the basic law of the land, at this time. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Secretary, coming back to that, what we have been 
driving for over many, many years, I would say, is the requirement of 
participation of all those who have been in service, and that was the 
ourden of some of these hearings. 

There were men coming out of the service with prior training that 
was most valuable to the Nation, and you needed them in the Reserve 
and the Reserve wanted them to partic ipate, and we specified certain 
limited times in which they would participate. 

I call attention to the fact that I thought come August 9 you 
wouldn’t have sufficient facilities, equipment, or dr illmasters to take 
care of the number coming out at that time. And now, all of a sud- 
den, we are told that that is not going to be the program, that you are 
going to use only a portion of your prior-trained men. 

Of course, we understood the Pike’s Peak man would not be ex- 
pected to actively participate. But that man was going to have 4 
weeks of traming in the summer instead of 2, isn’t that correct ? 

Secretary Minton. I think the law did allow 30 days. 

Mr. Brooks. Are these people you are not going to use who come 
out with prior training that are so valuable to the Nation, are you 
going to give them 4 weeks’ training in the summer, or 2 weeks? 

Secretary Mirron. Mr. Brooks, T couldn't tell you how many of 
the men who might be living in an area where they could take this 
training, would not get it. T would think a very, very small number. 

I would like to go back to the or iginal 112,000,if Imay. We antici- 
pate that out of the 11: 2,000, 73,000 of them will be in a position where 
they can participate in drills. And of that 73,000, we said that 
50,000 of them probably would go to the USAR, and 23,000 would go 
into the National Guard. 

Now, we think that we have ore ity to take care of that 73,000. 
The 60 days is in there for the National Guard, but we think we can 
take care of all of those who will be in a position to participate and 
we want to compel their participation. But we will marry them up 
MOS and qualitativewise. 

Mr. Brooks. Are you going to use any compulsion in the event they 
do not participate ? 

Secretary Minron. Yes, sir. We feel we are carrying out the will 
of the Congress in that. 

Mr. Brooks. If you took care of all of those coming out of the 
active program by requiring them all to drill, I think you would still 
be carrying out the will of Congress. 

Mr. Winsreap. It seems to me the only chance the Army Reserve 
is taking is that you might not get a sufficient number of volunteers 
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since you have announced that you may not need all of them. But if 
you do need them, you will still call the ones you do need. 

But if this entire number, if your 6-month recruitment porgram 
continues to run and this entire number wanted to enlist in the Re- 
serve, it might carry you over and above your totals, just like the 
National Guard finds itself at this time. 

Secretary Miron. It well could. However, our figures are pre- 
mised upon the maximum number participating; the 73,000. 

Mr. Winstrap. As long as they apply after the National Guard has 
had 60 days, you will take them in until you fill your quota. If you 
don’t get volunteers to fill your quota, then you will apply the law and 

call them in thr ough the Reserve ? 

Secretary Miuron. Oh, no. We are going to compel participation 
of these people who are coming back who are ina position to partici- 
pate. 

Mr. Winsreap. In other words, even if it is to just call them up 
once a year to participate, you are required to ask them to participate 
in one form or another ? 

Secretary Mivron. We will require them to participate in the 48- 
drill program and 15 days for summer. The man out on Pike’s Peak, 
we are going to call him in for summer camp. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Sec retary, [ have just been handed an article here 
that says in effect that the Reserve participation will depend upon the 
budget recommendations. Is that correct ? 

Here is what it says. It is by Bob Hardesty as published in Army 
Times. It says: 

Washington. The amount of Reserve participation required of the 2-year 
draftee will be determined by next year’s budget, Army officials said this week. 
Is that true ¢ 

Secretary Mivron. I certainly was never guilty of saying that. 

Mr. Price. Of course, there is no news in that. It will naturally 
depend upon the budgetary situation. It always has in the past and 
always will in the future. 

Mr. Brooks. It depends on Congress, rather than the budget. 

Mr. Price. I wouldn’t say so. 

Mr. Wrnsteap. The point that concerns me more than anything else 
is this: If you will get the Defense Department and the Bureau of 
the Budget to say that you need so much money for training purposes, 
there is no question in my mind you will get it from Congress, and I 
don’t think the time has ever been when you 1 didn’t get it. 

Now, whether or not the Defense Department and the Bureau of 
the Budget will clear such a fund, I don’t know. 

Mr. Price. I didn’t mean to infer it depends on what the Bureau 
the Budget does. It is a budgetary matter whether it is approved 
by the Congress or the Bureau “of the Budget, it doesn’t make any 
difference. You still have to operate on the basis of what money you 
get and the program will stand or fall on what money you get. 

Mr. Brooks. I will read further from this release : 

Under the current budget request, there would be funds to support only 
300,000 Army Ready reservists on a drill-pay status in the fiscal year 1958. At 


the rate enlistment figures are climbing now, the Army Reserve probably will 
reach 300,000 before the next fiscal year even begins. 


Do you want to comment on that, sir? 
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Secretary Minton. I think those last figures are just about right, 
sir. So far, you have discussed only the National Guard. 

Mr. Brooxs. Now, you are getting over to the Reserve. 

Secretary Minron. I am very much interested in the National 
Guard, and I am fully aware of all our commitments, but the two 
programs do tie in together, and as far as the current fiscal year is 
concerned, 1957, we are in a worse position from the USAR stand- 
point than we are in the National Guard. 

Mr. Brooxs. Do you want to make a statement in that respect, 
sir? 

Secretary Mitron. We are just the victims of great success. In 
the past 4 months, we have achieved the results which we did not an- 
ticipate until the end of 1958. 

I share with this committee the greatest pleasure over the success of 
the program. I have appeared before you numerous times, and 
never once did I ever think I would sit here in front of you and tell 
you that we had so many that we just didn’t know what to do 
with them. But we have gotten so many, so fast, that it has created 
problems at the other end of the diameter. 

Just as a matter of general information—and you know the Na- 
tional Guard of 437,000—I may say that I think General Walsh has 

talked all too conservatively. When you talk about 425,000, I think 
the N jational Guard can go to 475,000. 

Mr. Brooxs. I will share that concern with you. 

Secretary Mivron. I just never have seen anything like this. 

Now, our accessions in the USAR have been between 4,100 and 
4,500 a week as the Chairman well knows, because I call him every time 
1 get a report, somewhere in the magnitude of 4,500 a week, and 
that means that we have a problem here of the greatest magnitude. 

No man alive could have been wise enough to foresee this when I 
sat in front of you, as I humbly did in January, and said that T had 
some apprehension that we might not obtain all the strength that we 
might want. But I have never seen anything in my life take hold 
as this Reserve program has. 

And the best recruiter we have is the man going back from the 
6 months’ training program. The man who goes bac k to the National 
Guard unit and to the USAR, and tells them what a wonderful 
program it is. 

May I add this, sir: I think it is a great tribute to the American 
Nation, and let me add pa ietidtndtadedie that this is the second time 
in the history of this country that we have experienced just this 
same phenomena. 

I watched the ROTC program in 1920. Mr. Chairman, you were 
here, and you know the trouble we had getting that started. Now, it is 
just a part of the American way of life. I predict we are on adh 
a firm foundation now so far as recruiting for the Reserve program is 
concerned, that we are not going to be faced with the problem that 
you and I have looked at for 10 years. 

’ Mr. Brooxs. You feel that this is also going to be a part of the 
American way of life? 

Secretary Minron. I think the people at the grass roots have finally 
come to appreciate the mosaic of national defense and the essenti: ality 
of having well-trained civilian components. 
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Mr. Norsiap. What do you anticipate will happen in June when 
school is out, as far as your recruitment rate is concerned? If you are 
getting them at this time of year when the kids are still in school, 
what is going to happen when vacation shows up ? 

Secretary Minron. Within the 11 weeks’ program there may be a 
little upward surge, but I have the feeling most of these high-school 
youngsters are in the program now and are going to take advantage 
of it during June or July. 

Mr. Pricer. Now, Mr. Secretary, you have told us the bright side of 
the picture, how they are coming into the Reserves. Now, what are 
your problems‘ How are you handling the situation? 

Secretary Mivron. Mr. Congressman, as you so well know, I have no 
prepared statement. I came over here today, hoping that we could 
freely discuss this matter so that 1 could benefit. by the guidance of 
your thinking. I know I have a serious problem, and as it stands at 
the present moment, so far as the USAR is concerned, I’ve got to take 
some precipitant action, for in the last 4 months we have built up such 
a great backlog of reservists for the 6-month training program that I 
cannot see the money to take care of them for the remainder of 1957 
and for 1958. 

In other words, I am just saying to you again that in 4 months we 
have acquired goals that we did not think that we would get to in 15 
months. 

Mr. Brooks. What is the amount.of your backlog? 

Secretary Miron. May I put it this way: Our backlog of young- 
sters to take the 6 months’ training is enough to tax the training 
requirement of our training base through September of this year. 

Mr. Brooks. In other words, a year and 3 months. You are already 
tied up in training for a year and 3 months. 

Secretary Miuron. No, until September 1957. 

On the USAR side of the picture, we can only take in, as it looks 
to me right now—we are going to have to suspend—let’s put it that 
way, because we are not going to terminate this recruitment; I am 
certain the Congress does not ever intend that—but we may have to 
suspend the recruitment until the latter part of August and then pick 
up on the 6 months’ recruiting program again, and we can only take 
in 9,500 after that, to stay within the money that we have. 

Mr. Price. Has recruitment been suspended in any areas ¢ 

Secretary Mitton. No, sir, we have not done a thing, and right now, 
may I say—the Army is solvent. That is, we haven’t overspent as of 
this moment, but we can see that we are so close to it that our problem 
is very urgent. 

Mr. Price. What about your training facilities? 

Secretary Miron. May I answer that question this way, because I 
think everyone of you is somewhat concerned about the same problem: 
I have gone into the training base in detail, and we will be able to take 
care of every man who has signed up for this 6 months’ training pro- 
gram, through every foreseeable month. 

There is only one month in which I am a little concerned, and that 
is the month of June, and there are only a few hundred over our ca- 
pacity. And General Taylor said this morning. “We are going to 
make room for them.” 

86066—57—No. 35—4 
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Mr. Price. Let’s train them now while they are in direct control of 
the Army. What happens when they come out? What about your 
armory facilities? 

Secretary Mirron. We still have armory problems, of course, but at 
this point I don’t anticipate these boys coming out are going to be 
jammed up because of any dearth of armories. 

I think we are all right. We are in some leased facilities, still, and 
we will remain there for some time. 

Mr. Brooxs. How much more money would you need to train all 
these boys who are willing to volunteer for the 6 months’ program ? 

Secretary Mirton. Mr. Chairman, m: iy I put on a chart here? 

Mr. Brooks. Surely. 

Secretary Minton. If we let both the USAR and the National Guard 
programs go unrestrained at the same rate as at the present moment, 
we will have to have—and this is for 1958 since the USAR and the 
National Guard have no problem now in 1957—we will have to have in 
the National Guard something like $45 million in National Guard 
funds. We will also have to have about $70 million in USAR funds, 
and $237 million in operation and maintenance funds for the Army, 
which makes a total cost of $352 million. 

Mr. Norsiapv. How does that compare with your current figures? 

Secretary Miuron. This is over and above the President’s budget for 
fiscal year 1958. 

Mr. Norstap. What is the comparison / 

Secretary Minron. The budgetary request for the National Guard 
is $320 million and for the USAR it is $291 million. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question there / 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Morris—— 

Mr. Morris. [ would like to make this brief statement. I don’t be- 
lieve that any Member of this Congress or citizen of the United States 

right at this time has any higher regard or respect for our armed serv- 
ices generally then I do. I think all of them do a rem: arkably fine job, 
generally speaking. But there are many errors on the part. of the 
staff, Ar my, Navy, and everybody else, to be corrected. We all know 
that, from time to time. 

Now having made that statement—and this is not intended to be 
critical exc ept we have to be critical in order to correct, our own errors, 
and it is meant in the very kindest way. What I want to know is, if 
you can answer it, whether or not you gentlemen, or whether or not 
the Defense Department is going to ask for additional funds. Now 
that is what it takes and I want to know whether or not you are going 
to ask for it. If youn don’t, you won't get it. If you don’t ask for it, 
in my judgment you are going to be violating this agreement that was 
entered into, as far as the National Guard is concerned, and I ma sav 
T am just as strong for the Army Reserve as I am for the National 
Guard. I don’t want to let them down either. But unless you do do 
that you are violating, in my judgment, a solemn commitment. 

Now if Congress cuts it down, then there will be no violation and you 
can’t help it, but I certainly think it should be asked and the question 
is, if you can answer it, are you going to ask for it ? 

Secretary Minton. Mr. “Morris, as you said, you really put me on 
the spot. 

Mr. Morrts. If I do too much, we can ask someone else. 
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Secretary Minron. I think I should answer it to the best of my 
ability. We are convinced that within the magnitude of the moneys 
involved here, we just can’t ask for an amount of that magnitude. 
It appears to me that somewhere along the line we are going to have 
to start putting some controls on. No man alive can tell you whether 
that $352 million would cover the cost, because this thing is skyrocket- 
ing. 

Now at the present time, as you so well know, our budgeted request 
was for a National Guard strength of 400,000, a USAR strength of 
300,000. The monetary figures are $320 million and $291 million 
respectively. The Army’s position at this time is that we are going 
to make every effort to maintain a 400,000-man National Guard 
strength, a 300,000-man USAR strength and within the budget limita- 
tions which we have submitted to the Congress. 

Mr. Morris. If you are going to ask for enough to do that, whether 
it is those figures or some other figures, that would probably be sufli- 
cient. I think you ought to ask for enough money whether you get 
it or not. 

Mr. Brooks. If we are to go above that objective of 700,000 between 
the 2, then that would be a matter for Congress to determine as a ques- 
tion of policy, is that the idea? Do you think it is a matter for the 
Congress to determine or is it a matter for the Department to deter- 
mine, and do you need any legislation in that respect ? 

Secretary Mmron. We certainly have to rely upon the Congress to 
set the ceilings. Certainly it is appropriate for me to carry back to 
the Pentagon the thoughts of the committee. You did say to us, Mr. 
Chairman, that you thought that by next January, we ought to come 
in with a complete study of the Reserve program. By that I mean 
the National Guard and the USAR, because I talk unprejudicedly with 
regard to both of them because they are both within my sphere of 
responsibility. There is some merit to keeping the ceiling at some 
figure, either 400,000 or 425,000 or something in between or maybe a 
little higher so that if perchance there had to be some revision after 
we come up with this very thorough and detailed study then we 
wouldn’t find ourselves in a position of having to let some people out. 

Mr. Brooks. And also you maintain your standard, too, if you have 
some control over inductions. 

Secretary Minton. I would like to digress here just a moment, if 
I may, because I know you are tremendously interested, and Mr. 
Osmers has borne heavily on this point. In the past years we were 
so anxious to get numbers that sometimes we didn’t pay as much at- 
tention to quality as we should. 

Now this very gratifying response to the committee’s memoran- 
dum of understanding, and the wholehearted support which the Na- 
tional Guard gave to it, and the Army, too, and the USAR, has 
put us in a position that we have never been in before. We are really 
in position to make the most effective type of program for the civilian 
components and I want to give credit to my colleague, General Erick- 
son, who has taken steps to see—and they have been doing it in the 
past, too, but they have been giving renewed emphasis to getting out 
of the guard and they do the same thing with the USAR—those 
people not. subject to call upon mobilization by reason of increasing 
dependency and that sort of thing; and men who are not partici- 
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pating in drill; and taking various other constructive actions so 
that every man in there is giving the taxpayer the best value for 
the dollar. Now this is going to have a certain effect. When we 
get to considering the strength of the National Guard there are four 
areas in which nobody can be sure of just what is going to happen. 
We don’t know how many of the 112,000 obligated veterans are 
going into the National Guard. I hope a large number of them will. 
Their reenlistment rate has also been going up. It is now over 70 
percent. So if your reenlistment rate is gomg up, that per se eases 
the dollar problem of the 6 months—- 

Mr. Brooxs. That reduces the number being released, though, for 
training in the Reserve. 

Secretary Minton. I am talking about reenlistment within the 
guard, itself, sir. 

Then, of course, we still have the early release from the active 
Army which we have never implemented. When you take al] those 
variables into consideration you can’t tell where the strength is going 
to be between the 375,000 mentioned and the 400,000. 

I can say this, that Mr. Brucker has told me no later than this 
morning that the guard strength had to be maintained at 400,000, 
By that he meant it should never fall below 400,000 and I am not 
about to let this happen because I know what he would say to me. 

Mr. Norsiap. Mr. Secretary, ever since I have been on this com- 
mittee, which has been some 10 years, and I have dealt with the Re 
serve problem in the attempt to build up the Reserve and the National 
Guard, it seems to me the goal we have always sought was to try to 
build up a good strong Reserve and in that way you could cut down 
on the expense of a large standing Army. Why shouldn’t we now 
begin to cut down materially on the large standing Army and keep 

the Reserve strong, as long as we have men going into it? Isn't that 
a fiscal answer to your whole problem / 

Secretary Miuvron. Mr. Congressman, the answer to that is very 
involved and I think rightly—and if I may beg to be excused—I 
think that is something ‘that rightly should be put to the Chief of 
Staff who would bring in all the facets of it, sir. 

Mr. Norsiap. Hasn’t that been the purpose of the effort. over a 
period of years, to bring up the Reserve so the standing Army could 
be cut. down and have an efficient force and at a less costly figure. 

Secretary Miron. I think you are right in saying that has been 
the premise. 

Mr. Norsiap. It seems we have reached that point and we can now 
start cutting down on the standing Army. All the services for that 
matter. 

Mr. Brooxs. Haven’t we already anticipated it, though, by cutting 
down on the Army ? 

Mr. Osmers. Mr. Chairman, in view of world conditions today, it 
seems to me it would be gambling with the security of this Nation to 
talk seriously in Washington of reducing the active Armed Forces 
of the Nation. 

Mr. Norsxap. I don’t think so, if you can replace them with a good, 
Active Reserve Force. I think that is the answer to it. 

Mr. Byrnes. I agree with Mr. Osmers, at this particular time. 

Mr. Winsreap. Mr. Secretary, I believe, originally, you. people 
asked for a ceiling of 100,000 of these 6-month trainees. Now, how 
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many do you figure you will recruit this fiscal year for the 6-month 
training program ? And how many do you anticipate you will re- 
cruit in 1958. The point I am trying to make, the $352 million addi- 
tional money that you would need, if I understand you correctly, to 
train all the National Guard 6-month trainees, plus the USAR train- 
ees, would be $352 million additional? Now, how many would that 
furnish? Would that be more than the 100,000 that you were origi- 
nally talking about in 1955, or would that be 200,000, or how mi ny 
would that sum train? That is the point I am trying to get at. It 
seems to me the country could well afford to put in the necessary money 
to train these young men coming in, in order to keep this high spirit 
going toa reasonable level. I just wonder how many that would train. 

Secretary Mivron. That is a rather difficult question to answer, ex- 
cept in the light of the experience of the last few months, and I di- 
vide it into two areas. First, the USAR. The number of men we 
have been recruiting for the 6-month traming program have been 
somewhere in the m: rgnitude of 2,700 or 2,800 per week. Now, if you 
say 3,000, just for round numbers, and sntigls that by 52, you have 
150,000. This chart illustrates it. 

The Section V Committee brings out this problem. We just know 
we have a problem and we are trying to resolve it. The Section V 
Committee asked us to ge these figures together. We anticipate that 
in 1958 the National Guard could 1 put into both the 11-week program 
and the 6-month program a total of 60,000. That would actually 
mean about 52,500 6-month trainees, and that is just about what we 
were figuring a few months ago. 

The USAR could have somewhere in the magnitude of 100,000, 
Now, that 100,000, Mr. Winstead, does not jibe with the 150,000 1] 
gave you a little while ago, but I said based on the experience of the 
last few weeks. These firures here, 100,000 and 60,000, is just about 
what it is. 

Mr. Winsreap. If you take the 50,000 for the National Guard and 
the 100,000 for your Regular Army Reserve, would that take $552 
million more ? 

Secretary Minron. Yes, sir. That is what that figure is based on. 

Mr. Winsreap. When we had this bill up in 1955, Admiral Radford, 
the Chief of Staff, and everybody who came here insisted that this 
Reserve program must go into effect due to the reductions they were 
then putting into effect in the Military Establishment, and it was tes- 
tified if it did not go into effect they would have to restudy the entire 
military budget they had submitted to us at that time. 

Now, it seems to me, if all that is true and it takes $352 million to 
train the 100,000 6-month trainees in the National Guard and the Army 
Reserve, then it seems the President and the Congress and the Bureau 
of the Budget should get the money together to take care of it. I think 
we should know how many that will train in keeping with what this 
program was set up to do; that is, 100,000 a year. I believe 250,000 
was the maximum you can recruit in the 6- month trainees under the 
law, which is far more than any of us anticipated. But_ the 
100,000 was discussed time and time again here in the original bill. 

It seems to me you should request, and Congress should support you, 
together with all other interested bodies, in trying to get sufficient 
‘ands to train that minimum of 100,000 in the Army Reserve in times 
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like these, and I certainly hope you will press for adequate funds for 
the training program, and let’s keep this thing in good order. If we 
cut back and throw men out, we won’t get recruits a year from now, 
and I will tell you the military and the Congress will be in a bad way 
to try to build this up. 

Mr. Brooks. The subcommittee is not quite through. We have 
some charts, don’t we, still to see ¢ 

Secretary Minton. I havea few charts here. 

Mr. Brooks. What I was thinking of was this: The full committee 
meets tomorrow to take up the military public-works bill, so we can’t 
meet tomorrow. We could meet the rest of this week, unless preempted 
by the full committee. We could meet this afternoon for a few min- 
utes to see these charts, and then I would like to have the committee go 
into executive session and discuss this matter just a few moments, 
following that. I think the whole thing could be wound up in 45 
minutes. 

If there is no objection, then, I will adjourn the subcommittee, to 
meet at 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:05 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 2 p. m., the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Brooks. The subcommittee will come to order. 

Gentlemen, there have been three quorum calls already and there 
will possibly be another. I think it is wise for us to proced and finish 
these hearings. The other members will drift in, I am sure, as soon as 
they finish the rollcall on the floor. 

At the time we recessed, at noon, we had just finished discussing the 
matter with Secretary Milton, and we were prepared to see the charts, 
Mr. Secretary, that you had, and that I thought the committee would 
be interested in seeing. Do you have those charts now, and are you 
prepared to present them to the committee? 

Secretary Mirron. Mr. Chairman, I really feel that in this morn- 
ing’s queries we have pretty well covered almost every facet. The 
problem i is a very simple one. 

Mr. Brooks. Not in a very orderly way, but I think we did cover 
a great deal. 

Secretary Mirron. You certainly did. 

There are two charts, though, that I would like to show you. First, 
I wouldn't have you think for one moment that the Army didn’t plan 
ahead. Then, of course, we had the hearings here in January, afte 
which we had to replan again, and then this avalanche of recruit 
ing has again caused us to revise our planning. 

T will show you the USAR training inputs, first. 

The blue line shows the way we plan the USAR training inputs 
under our current budget. Then, after your hearings in January, we, 
of course, had to take another look at it, and we replanned our pro- 
gram according to the green line. 

Now, the red line shows you actually what has happened and, of 
course, having this tremendous influx in the last 4 months of fiscal! 
year 1957 has, of course, nebhiasily upset this part of the chart 
here, so we have a tremendous peak. 
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Of course, involved in that peak is not only the impact for the 1958 
budget, but "there is a tremendous impact on the training base, but, 
as I told the committee this morning, we have studied that very, 
very much in detail and we are now in a position to say that we are 
going to take care of every one of them within the current program. 
That. is, the National Guard going ahead until the end of fiscal year 
1958, but with the USAR stopping its program very shortly. If we 
have a tremendous influx in the USAR from this time on, we are going 
to be ina frightful jam. 

Now, I would like to show you the National Guard chart. 

Mr. Brooks. In the USAR, do you have any non-prior-service per- 
sonnel in the USAR? You have a great many men who are not re- 
quired to train. Now, are you going to keep them in the Ready Re- 
serve, or are you going to pass them over to the Standby Reserve ¢ 

Secretary Minron. “About the only men we have in the USAR who 
are nonprior service or who are not currently programed to take it 
are those who have a delay of 1 year by reason of being in high school. 
That is the only category we have. 

The tremendous peak here shows you what has happened in the 
National Guard. Under the proposed budget this was our input into 
the training base. The blue line shows the input into our training base 
as we had ‘planned it. Then after the hearings in January we went 
back and revised our program so as to stay within our strength and 
so forth and that is shown by the green line. 

Mr. Brooks. For the benefit of Mr. Sikes, who has just come in, the 
red line actually shows the inductions. 

Secretary Mirron. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. The green line is your plan of what you thought would 
be the case prior tothe reallocation. The blue line is what ? 

Secretary Mirron. The red line is what actually happened. The 
green line is what we planned after your hearings here in January. 
We realized it was going to have an impact so we just had to go back 
and plan again. The signific ant feature of it is that the peak of the 
red line has been pushed far to the left. And let me put it again for 
Mr. Sikes if I may, we accomplished in 4 months what we actually in- 
tended to accomplish in 15 months. And that is our problem. 

[ would like to show you two more charts, if I may. 

Mr. Brooxs. What is that blue line, there ? 

Secretary Mirron. The blue line is what we planned after submit- 
ting the budget. The green line is what we planned after we had the 
hearings here, and this is the actuality. 

Mr. Osmers. I notice that the Secretary brings the red line down to 
zero in November. 

Secretary Miriron. That is right. 

Mr. Osmers. I assume that means after November you will not take 
in any more in the National Guard under that program. 

Secretary Mirron. That is right. Within the limits of the money 
and the ceilings imposed after November we will not take any more 
in. 

Mr. Brooks. If you get more money you will then take in additioal 
numbers as you indic ated this morning—in the guard ? 

Secretary Mitton. If we get the authority, sir, for the money. 

Mr. Brooks. Will you need any legislative authority or will you 
just need appropriation authority ? 
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Secretary Mitvon. Well, the Congress always sets the ceilings, sir, 
in the appropriations act and it is set at 400,000 and the money is 
appropriated on that basis. 

Mr. Osmers. Mr. Chairman, am I correct that under the present 
law and the present appropriation, you have a 408,000 ceiling in there, 
or 425,000 ? 

Secretary Minron. You gave us 425,000. 

Mr. Osmers. Would not the Department of Defense and the Depart- 
ment of the Army have to ask for increased ceilings if we are to go 
beyond 425,000 beyond the fiscal year ¢ 

We talked in the hearings that led to the memorandum of -under- 
standing, about a ceiling of 400,000 for the National Guard, did we 
not, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Ducanper. A floor, Mr. Osmers. 

Mr. Osmers. And a ceiling of 425,000 ? 

Mr. Ducanper. No ceiling. 

Mr. Brooks. Is there a legislative ceiling / 

Secretary Minron. 630,000. 

Mr. Brooks. The floor was 400,000 so it should be somewhere be- 
tween 400,000 and 630,000. 

Mr. Osmers. Mr. Chairman, if you proceed according to the chart 
now on the stand, you would end up with how many men in the Na- 
tional Guard at the end of fiscal year 1958 ? 

Secretary Minton. The guard's estimate is 375,000, but as I pointed 
out this morning there are certain variables in there that I don’t think, 
there is any man wise enough to say. All I know is that Mr. Brucker 
has told me that this guard must not go below 400,000. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Milton, Mr. Sikes is a guest of the subcommittee 
and is a chairman of the subcommittee of the Committee on Appropri- 
ations. If he has any questions to ask any of the witnesses I hope 
he will not be hesitant about it. I took that up with the committee 
this morning, and it is thoroughly satisfactory for you to sit with 
us, Mr. Sikes, and ask any questions or voice any comments that you 
have. 

Mr. Sikes. You are very considerate. I am grateful for your 
thoughtfulness in this connection. 

I share your very great interest in the guard and the Reserve and 
I feel it could be very valuable to us, particularly at this time. 

Mr. Secretary, | oon: you have a great interest in maintaining a 
strong guard and a strong Reserve. You mentioned the figure of 
400,000 and I race from your statement that the 400,000 figure is 
something that you attribute to Congress. I am sure that isn’t what 
you meant because the 400,000 figure ‘that is antic ipated for the guard 
for the next fiscal year is one that would come from the budget recom- 
mendation, is it not, and from the Department of Defense? 

Secretary Mriivon. That is right. I am sorry if I left the other 
impression. That is right. 

Mr. Sixes. You said you wanted a floor of 400,000, Isn’t it also 
true that the appropriation which you have recommended to the 
Congress would also provide a ceiling of 400,000 for the next fiscal 
year‘ 

* Secretary Mivron. 400,000 straight on through: ves, sir. Man-years 
entering and ended. 
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Mr. Stxes. That is going to bring about some very serious problems. 

It disturbs me and I know it disturbs you as well as members of the 
subcommittee. You are up to some four-hundred-thirty-odd thou- 
sand as I recall and if you forceably bring that number down to 
400,000 by the Ist of July, then we are going to be confronted with 
the serious effect of putting the guard program actually in reverse. 
Is that not true / 

Secretary Miiron. Yes, sir. May I comment on the 425,000 and 
the 400,000, 

We were authorized 425,000 ceiling for the end of 1957. The re- 
quest of the Bureau of the Budget was for 400,000 entering strength 
for 1958. 

Mr. Sixes. That means if you go by the Bureau of the Budget’s 
directive you are going to have to forceably reduce the guard from 
420,000 or so at the moment, to 400,000 by the Ist of July. Normal 
attrition won't do it, will it ? 

Secretary Miron. That is right. 

Mr. Sixes. You are going to have to forceably reduce your guard 
and that means put your cuard program in reverse. 

Secretary Minton. We had not contemplated that. In talking 
that matter over with Defense it was our considered opinion that we 
ought to let attrition take care of that differential. 

Mr. Srxes. But attrition won't take care of it by July 1. 

Secretary Minron. That is true. We have to spread it out over 
several months. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, if I may interrupt, Mr. Sikes, just a moment, 
with your guard of 400,000, you will not count the 6-month trainees, 
will you, in that 400,000?% It will be actually 400,000 guardsmen who 
are not in training under the 6-month program. Isn’t that right / 

Secretary Mitton. No, sir. I know the 6-month trainee is included 
in the 400,000-man floor and ceiling. 

Mr. Brooks. But it is not included in the 375,000 figure that was 
given us / 

Secretary Miuron. Yes, sir 

Mr. Brooks. It is? 

Secretary Mitron. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. It is included in the 375,000 ? 

Secreti iry Mitton. Yes. 

Under our present program where we are through with training in 
November, taking any more in, we will not have any men in training 
at the end of the fiscal year. We may have some of them in the guard 
waiting the 120 days to start after July 1, in fiscal year 1959. 

Mr. Sixes. Isn’t it true, Mr. Secretary, that if the Congress adopts 
the budget estimate that you have brought to us, and the recommenda- 
tions of the Department of Defense on National Guard strength levels 
es 400,000 throughout the fiscal year 1958 that the guard is going to 
be placed in a very difficult position to achieve that figure as of July 
1, 1957, and to live with it successfully during 1958 ? Isn't that going 
to present some very difficult problems for the ; guard ? 

Secretary Mitron. You single out the ouard. I would like to say 
it is the Army’s problem because we have committed ourselves to this, 
too. and we are not going to let the gui ard 20 below 400,000. It is go- 
ing to be a serious problem. I agree with you, Mr. Sikes. 
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Mr. Sixes. Now may I go one step further. I know how important 
this is to all of you. I know you are in a position where you have 
this budget estimate to uphold, regardless of what it does to you, that 
is your responsibi lity. 

Now, if the Congress should say that it feels that that reduction to 
400 ,000—we are talking about the guard at the moment—should be 
unwise, and if the Congress should provide legislation, or provide lan- 
guage or appropriations or both, to permit greater strength in the 
guard, or to permit a more normal reduction to ‘that figure of 400,000— 
say it could come later in the year, to have attrition normally to get to 
it—if Congress should provide that language and the appropriations 
if they are ; required, what then would be the situation in the Depart- 
ment of Defense, would you still not be bound by this directive that 
you have to cut down to the 400,000 figure by the first of July ? 

In other words the action of Congress wouldn’t relieve you of the 
directive from the Department of Defense, would it / 

Secretary Mitron. No,sir. That is right. 

Mr. Srxes. If the Congress were to do so, then the Congress would 
have shown its clear intent and it would at least bolster the efforts of 
the people in the Department of Defense who recognize this danger, to 
try to get a change in the directive, is that true / 

Secretary Mivron. I think that is correct ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Osmers. Mr. Chairman. I think it might be helpful to Mr. 
Sikes to point out that before the luncheon recess it was pointed out 
that the guard’s strength would remain substantially in excess of 
400,000 at the beginning of fiscal year 1958 and that the attrition that 
has been referred to here, and the July 1 referred to is July 1, 1968, 
when guard strength would be down to 400,000, from this peak that it is 
now going through; that if you follow this chart here, and cut off the 
6 months’ trainees at the 1st of N oar plus the attrition normal or 
expected in the guard, that on July 1, on June 30, 1958, you would 
then have a 400,000-man National Guard. 

Mr. Brooks. When you finish answering the question, let’s go ahead 
with the charts. 

Secretary Mitron. I don’t think that is quite the point that Mr. 
Sikes was making. 

Mr. Sixes. That isa very important point and I would like to clear 
that up now, if we can. 

Are you required by the present direction in the present budget 
structure to reduce to 400,000 by July 1, 1957, the beginning of 1958 / 

Secretary Mitton. No, sir, I am not. 

Mr. Stxes. That is a very important point to bring out because I had 
been under the belief that you did have to reduce to 400,000 by the 
beginning of the next fiscal yea 

Secretary Minton. Actui ie ‘ a strict interpretation of the budget, 
I think that would be correct, but I took this matter up with Defense. 
and I said “Of course, you can’t end the fiscal year, 1957, with 425, and 
then in 24 hours get rid of 25,000 of them. It ‘ust can’t be done, and 
we are going to ease this thing out over a period of months.” 

We felt in the National Guard perhaps a period of 3 months would 
bring it down. However, I don’t think a precipitous decline in 
strength is necessary or that I would have to abide by it. 

Mr. Brooks. Let’s see what the rest of the charts are. 
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Secretary Mivron. I am just emphasizing the tremendous changes 
that have come about between our planning operations in different 
plvases. 

In the 1957 budget, we anticipated that in April we would take in 
920. Actually, we had audited 6,000 to go in in Apel; and we estimate 
that something in the neighborhood of 7,000 will go in. Now, this is 
just the USAR. I think you can see we are caught in the web of our 
own success. It just skyrocketed, tremendously. 

In May, we budgeted on 1,525 of them going in. Actually, we had 
on roster, 6,800, and we believe that that would be 8,000 before the 
month is over. 

In June, we only figured on 8,979 going in. We know that we have 
18,000 and we believe before June is here that we will have 20,000. 

I will now turn to the National Guard chart. That just emphasizes 
the problem that we have. 

This tremendous hump over here indicates we have the difference be- 
tween these figures, these figures and these figures [indicating], that 
we have to take care of for those early months in fiscal year 1958 which 
we did not plan for. 

Mr. Brooxs. What did you say this morning the total carryover 
would be as of the end of the fiscal year? 

Secretary Miuron. Mr. Brooks, I don’t know whether I answered 
that question quite that way. I havea chart right here which I think is 
illustrative of the point you are making. 

How many 6-months men will we carry over at the end of June 30? 
I know the National Guard has 19,000. 

General LINDEMAN. Approximately 24,400. 

Secretary Mitron. This is the chart I meant to show you a few 
moments ago. I don’t think Mr. Sikes, Mr. Van Zandt, and Mr. 
Devereux understood we got the money to carry us on in the National 
Guard throughout the end of the fiscal year. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That is fiscal year 1957? 

Secretary Miuron. Yes. 

In our present program, we feel the 6-month training program for 
the National Guard will play out completely by February. In Novem- 
ber, we will stop taking them in. Then, the remaining 6 months will 
clear the thing up. 

Mr. Srxes. Do I understand there will be no recruitment for the 
guard after this attrition begins that you are speaking of now? 

Secretary Mitton. There will be no recruitment of nonprior service 
individuals except those — who are still in high school who can be 
deferred for a period of a yea 

Now, the prior senvice Yadivideal, of course, we can go ahead and take 
him both into the National Guard and the USAR. 

Our problem simply, gentlemen, is this, that our year-end strength 
for 1958 was achieved as of May 1, 1957. 

Mr. Srxes. Now, that 375,000 figure that you have on the board 
there, you are not going to go down to 375,000 ? 

Secretary Mitton, My answer to you is “No, sir.” Mr. Brucker 
has given me instructions that the National Guard strength must not 
drop below 400,000. 

Mr. Srxes. You are going to cz arry more than 400,000 people the 
first few months of 1958 fiscal year ¢ 

Secretary Mitton. That is right. 
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Mr. Sixes. That was different than the testimony before our Appro- 
priations Committee. The testimony there was that you had to reach a 
400,000 figure at the beginning of the fiscal year, as I understand it. 

I am glad to see this change that you have brought out that ron 
will not have to forcibly attrite to the 400,000 figure but can do i 
through normal attrition. 

How about your money picture! You showed us a fiscal picture 
to provide for 400,000 people straight through fiscal 1958. You are 
going to enter fiscal 1958 with more than 400,000, Your year-end 
strength, I assume from your last statement, will be 400,000, so what 
about your money picture for fiscal year 1958 / 

Secretary Minron. I think the answer to that—well, may I answe1 
your first question. I want this clearly understood for the record, 
that I took up this matter of this precipitated decline from the 
425,000 to the 400,000. Of course, that would be an untenable situa- 
tion. Personally, we talked that over with Defense and they said 
“You can phase this out. We would like for you to do it in a 3 
months’ period if you can do it by normal attrition.” 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Shave the 25,000 surplus. 

Secretary Mivron. This figure at this moment is 437,000 instead of 
432,000. The guard is de finitely of the opinion that by the end of this 
year they will be somewhere between 420 and 425. M: iybe nearer the 
425. 

The reason is that the summer months have been traditionally months 
of low recruiting, and then I guess you get your highest attrition just 
before camp. 

On the assumption we have 425,000 as of, say, June 30, then if we 
come down to an average of 400,000 man-years, and we came down 
cen a straight line, then it is per se evident that you are going to wind 
up down here with 375,000. 

If perchance we can bring this 425,000 down in the first 6 months, 
then you can see that this will raise this figure out here. That is why 
I said this morning, sir, that there are so many imponderables in this. 
The reenlistment rate, the 112,000 prior service individuals and this 
factor right here, make this figure, here, somewhat debatable as whether 
it would be 375, or maybe 370, or 390. All I can say is that I have a 
very firm directive that it be 400,000. 

Mr. Sixes. If the Congress wants to sustain that position—and I am 
sure the Congress does—then it would be our responsibility to show a 
lack at some point in the legislation that affects this program, that if 
the budget picture which you presented to the Appropriations Com 
mittee is not sufficient to maintain this level of 400,000, and if we want 
the level of 400,000 maintained we must assure you that you can come 
back for additional funds in order to maintain that 400,000, would that 
be correct ¢ 

Secretary Minron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. I think we are all agreed on this. In the memorandunt 
of understanding, they say the guard will be maintained at 400,000 
minimum. I think we all want to stand behind that. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. To maintain a level of 400,000, you are actually 
going to have to have about 425,000 for at least 6 months of the fiscal 
vear. Inother words, there isa turnover there. In order to maintain 
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400,000 men, how many heads and bodies will you ac tually have in the 
service? 

Secretary Miron. May I ask one of my friends from the National 
Guard to give us th: at figure? What he is saying is, if we have 400,000 
at the end of the year and maint: lin an average of 400,000 man-years, 
that we have to have something in excess of 400 000, and he is asking 
what that excess is. 

General McGowan. If you are going to end up the fiscal year at 
400,000 and average 400,000, we would “have to get rid of, as we said 
earlier, 36,000 or 37,000 people by July 1. We would have to go into 
the flat 400.000, sir. 

Mr. Osmers. That would maintain, of course, if that was done evenly 
over the fiscal year—if the figures are straight, that would maintain 
an average of 417,000 men over the year ? 

General McGowan. We call this a capability chart, and if you 
dropped this down 25,000, it would show what our strength indicates. 
Our strength does dip normally throughout the year as you well know, 

Mr. Brooks. The men on 6-months tr: Lining are with the Army at 
the time of training. Is there some way that you could count those as 
not within the limit of your minimum strength / 

General McGowan. We have never conceived that any limitation 
was imposed upon us except those limitations annually set by the Con- 
gress in the annual appropriations bill. 

Mr. Brooks. Suppose you have 15,000 officers training with the 
Army. Would you count officers as being a part of the 400,000 or could 
you attribute who is in training to the Army itself ¢ 

General McGowan. That is a definition to be arrived at between the 
Secretary of the Army and the Secretary of Defense, sir. 

We have in the past assumed those men on active duty for training 
were not accounted for as a part of the drill pay strength, 

Mr. Brooks. You are gomg to have somewhat less than 400,000 in 
the National Guard itself, except on training. 

General McGowan. If people taking 6-months active duty training 
are not included, we have no problem. There would be no necessity for 

rapid, forced attrition, and during the year it will average out. We 
may disregard for the moment the ‘dollar complications. 

Mr. Brooxs. That would be a very simple and easy solution if you 
can work it out. 

Mr. Van Zannr. Who do they belong to? 

General Mc Gow AN. They are ina Federal status. 

Mr. Osmers. Who spends the money ¢ 

General Mc Gowan. We send them the money for their clothing, 
their meals, their travel, and their pay; and the Army pays the larger 
part of the bill; about two-thirds of the cost is paid for out of active 
Army appropriations. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. From a dollar standpoint, you would have to show 
the 6-month boys in training ¢ 

General McGowan. That is correct, in the budget request made 
annually. 

Mr. Brooxs. Are there any further questions ? 

Mr. Devereux. They are in fact National Guard men 

General McGowan. Yes, it is as though they were ordered into 
Federal service for a period of an emergency. 
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Mr. Devereux. I don’t know whether this was covered before I 
arrived this morning. Incidentally, I didn’t get word of this meeting 
until 9 o’clock this morning. However, what are you going to do 
with the people coming out of the service in October? — 

Secretary Mizron. | did touch on that, but I will be glad to repeat 
it because there are others here who were not here this morning. 

There will be 112,000 men who will come out after August 9 and 
prior to July 1, 1958, who will be in a category provided by RFA, to 
participate. Of that 112,000, 73,000 of them will be, we think, in a 
position where they participate with the National Guard or a USAR 
unit. 

In the memorandum of understanding it was clearly understood 
that we were going to give the National Guard a 60-day free rein to 
try to get these people in. Our original estimate was that 23,000 of 
them would go into the National Guard. The figures which had been 
shown here and repeated numerous times contemplate 37,500, as going 
into the National Guard. 

That would mean the other 37,500 of them will be forced to par- 
ticipate in the USAR if they don’t volunteer to participate in the 
National Guard. 

Our position is that we are going to compel this participation, to 
the extent we have the units and facilities to take care of them and 
for at least a year there will be no question. 

Mr. Van Zanpvr. There will be no question at least for a year. 

Secretary Mirron. That is the way we feel about it, for the 73,000. 
The difference between the 112,000 and the 73,000 are people who are 
just not in a position for this thing. 

Mr. Bray. Those 73,000 you are talking about are those with 2 
years’ prior service, starting to be released in August ? 

Secretary Mitton. Yes. 

Mr. Bray. If we are now having trouble in the guard, ae the 
men who are already there, where are you going to find the funds 
and facilities to have those men participate in the Active Reserves? 

Secretary Mizron. Our trouble is in the cost of the 6-month training 
program—this man that has already been basically trained is the 
cheapest recruit we could possibly get. 

Mr. Bray. However, I have been hearing that you wouldn’t be able 
to pay the guard. I got a letter from a Reserve regimental com- 
mander, plus 2 telephone calls, stating he had been requested to cut 
his force 30 percent. 

I think he did a very good job. He knew he was asked to cut his 
number of trainees approximately 30 percent. 

I don’t have the letter here, you know, before me, and about this 
time I heard generally about this financial trouble and I just assumed 
they were running short of money. 

Secretary Miron. Of this shortage, I know of no shortage of 
money, in either USAR or National Guard. I will say after we got 
the $13 million apportionment which was just released this morning, 
that the National Guard is already for either of this fiscal year—the 
USAR is getting pretty close to the point where we might be in a 
dangerous area—but nothing has gone out from the Pentagon stopping 
anything. J 

I am aware two Army commanders felt they were getting pretty 
close to their ceilings and they’d better put the brakes on. 
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Mr. Bray. I would have called the Department earlier but I didn’t 
think this matter would come out. 

Secretary Minron. We are taking advantage of this situation to 
get out of the Reserve every manalieetivn-—tir that .I mean the Na- 
tional Guard too. Those people not attending drills, those who are 
not going to go to camp, and those who are not eligible upon mobili- 
zation where there is increased dependency. The National Guard 
chief has been hammering on that, and so has the United States Army 
Reserve. 

Mr. Bray. Which would you do? Let’s assume that you had either 
the guard or Reserve until you had 20,000 more—that is, to take in 
20,00 2-year men or discharge 20,000 men who wanted to be there— 
let’s assume that happens in September. 

Would you discharge 20,000 people who volunteered and wanted 
to serve in order to take 20,000 people or men who were forced to do 
it because they had already been there 2 years? 

Secretary Minron. I can say truthfully, never once since we have 
been debating this problem has there ever been any consideration 
about discharging anybody who is performing faithfully, and well, 
and that is the point to which Mr. Sikes was raising the issue a few 
moments ago, as to whether we could speed this thing out or over, in 
this case, 6 months. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. I am not critical of what has happened but 
what worries me is what I can see possibly will happen. The guard 
is particularly overstrength. If you want to turn 33,000 men over 
to the guard by the 31st of December, and the money is not there, 
somebody has to give. 

I can see you haven’t given thought to it, but I can see a very diffi- 
cult problem looming up ahead of you in the fairly near future. 

Do I make myself clear? 

Mr. Brooks. I think if we covered those charts, a lot of that would 
clear up Mr. Bray’s mind, and the minds of all the subcommittee, too. 

I asked Mr. Sikes to come here to see the charts. I don’t mean to 
stop you. 

Mr. Bray. I understand that, Mr. Chairman, but the very sharp 
rate ‘is the question of what is going to happen, and I don’t think we 
should wait until after it happens before plans are made for the future. 

Mr. Brooks. That is the reason for the hearing today, so that it 
would not wait until after the event happened. 

Mr. Van Zandt? 

Mr. Van Zanpt. May I address this question to the National Guard: 
The figures you gave us earlier this year as to the turnover, can you 
repeat those figures ? 

General McGowan. We have a loss of one hundred and fifteen to 
one hundred and twenty thousand annually to release. We have about 
25.000 of them having gone into the active service. 

Mr. VanZanpr. And is it not true this surplus can eliminate some 
of the time and money and effort spent for recruiting, and it will cut 
down the attrition ? 

General McGowan. That is true. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, go ahead and proceed with your charts, Mr. 
Secretary. 

Mr. Sikes wants to ask another question. 
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Mr. Sixes. If 1 may proceed with the line of questioning, I think 
it is very umportant that we nail down this matter of cost. 

You have stated, General, that the $13 million allocation in view of 
the budget that you have just received, will carry the guard insofar 
as you can determine, for the remainder of this fiscal year; is thai 
correct ¢ 

Secretary Muuron. That is absolutely correct. 

Mr. Sixes. Now, for the next fiscal year, fiscal 1958, you testified 
that you needed, | believe $320 million; is that the figure ¢ 

Secretary Mitron. That i is right; yes, sir. 

Mr. Suxes. But the guard im fiscal 1958 when it was based on an 
assumed beginning strength of 400,000, and an end-year strength of 
400,000—it “thi it is not to be the situation and you are going inco the 
fiscal year with more than 400,000, and we don’t want you to attrite 
below that figure, in order to have an average figure during the year, 
we don’t feel it would be wise for you to go below the 400,000 figure. 

If you go in with more than 400,000 on July i, and you don’t drop 
below 400,000 except for a few men for a brief period, you are in that 
2 months’ period. Is $320 million going to be enough or will you 
have a definite fiscal difficulty in the rest of the fiscal year 

I think that is Mr. Bray’s question, and | think it is a question that 
we need to have answered. 

Secretary Mitron. You are focusing that on our major proposition 
right now. Actually, if we are not to come below the 400,000-man 
strength and if we make the choice between the man who wants to 
come in and take the 6-month training program, we ought to provide 
for 25,000 more in the 6-month training program. ‘That was the 
testimony of our guard friends here this morning. 

Now, if we do that, that will cost about $44.8 million more in guard 
money ‘and $40 million in operation and maintenance, United States 
Army, for a total of eighty-three point seven, something like that, 
millions of dollars. 

Now, if we don’t do that, then we do have the possibility of ending 
up with this 375,000, unless we use some expedie nts which are still 
possible, A greater percentage of those people were 112,000 who are 
coming back to us. We still have 4 (d) (3) which is the prerelease 
program we could use to make up the diffe ‘rence, if you please. That 
is what I mean by the 3 or 4 things that makes this still to be a question 
able figure. 

Mr. Brooks. I think the committee made it very plain this morning 
because everybody expressed himself, that they would want to see the 
guard have 50,000 trainees for the next fiscal year. I think everybody 
expressed themselves to that effect this morning. 

Now, will you proceed with your training ¢ harts? 

Secretary Miron. May I turn it over to General McGowan, sir? 

General McGowan. I would like to put No. 1 chart on the view- 
graph, show what brought us to this, and ite the defense of the 
budget. 

This is a performance chart and shows the National Guard strength 
in 6 months’ training input. The upper half shows the aggregate 
strength by months for fiscal year 1956, depicted in green, and fiscal 
1957 in blue. The solid blue indicates the actual strength through 
March and the broken blue, our projected strength through June 30. 
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The lower half shows the 1957 fiscal input by month to 6 months’ 
training. The “Actual” is shown in the solid red mark and the pro- 
jected is indicated by the broken red line. 

We think it well to note that the consistently big upsurge applies 
to all three in February and March. As a matter of fact, the fiscal 
year 1956 strength increased 26,000. The fiscal 1956 strength in- 
creased—26,000 In February-March, and in fiscal 1957 in the same 
months, we increased 29,000. 

Simultaneously, however, the input to 6 months’ training rose even 
more sharply oe 1,000 in Jam ary to 3,300 in March; 4,000—are on 
orders for April; 4,200 spaces have already been requested for May. 

This 3,300 Mare : input approximates the whole fiscal 1956 input. 
The broken red line indie ating the input for April, May, and June of 
13,500 shows that input will exceed the entire previous 18 months’ 
input from the beginning of the 6-month training program. 

I have just stated the National Guard Bureau anticipates no prob- 
lem with respect to fiscal year 1957 strength or funds, based on three 
actions. First, that the Congress in appropriating for fiscal 1957, 
a National Guard strength of 425, stated: 

The committee does not want them to cut down on its strength— 
and wants them to find the funds to finance the program as it increases. 


If additional funds are required and can be properly justified the committee 
will look with favor upon a deficiency request. 

Second, no such request would be required in fiscal year 1957 for 
the funds just apportioned by the Bureau of the Budget, as Mr. Milton 
said this morning, will satisfy requirements of this fiscal year, 

Third, the Department of Defense approved 425,000 as to the fiscal 
year 1957, year-end enrolled strength, 

For fiscal 1958, the Secrtaries of the Defense De ‘partment and the 
Department of Army established 400,000 as the drill-pay strength for 
the National Guard. In terms of enrolled strength—that is not count- 
ing the 6-month trainees—this is over 425,000. Both Secretaries have 
indicating nothing should interfere with the input of 6 months’ train- 
ing from the Guard. 

Mr. Brooks, the chairman of this subcommittee, recently inserted 
language in the Congressional Record which I will not read, reiterat- 
ing what has been said before this committee, that in fixing the strength 
of 400,000 for the National Guard, it must be definitely understood 
it isa floor and not a ceiling. 

We believe therefore that the policy is clearly established relative 
to National Guard strength, and 6-month’s trainees in fiscal year 
1958. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. The 3,300 who entered the guard in March, all of 
them have affiliated themselves with the unit ? 

General McGowan. These, Mr. Congressman, are people who actu- 
ally entered the 6-month training. Every one enlisting after April 1 
must go at a proper time. Prior to that only 1 in 5 was required to go. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Thirty-three hundred men who entered the guard ? 

General McGowan. Who entered the 6-month training. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. They entered the guard for the purpose of making 
up 6-months’ training later on ? 

“General McGowan. They may have already been on board. It re- 
quired them to go into 6-months* training, and that is when they went. 
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Mr. Brooks. Between charts, I wish you would clear up this point, 
General. It suggests right here that it would take about $83 million, 
to finance 25,000 more trainees. That sounds like a lot of money. No; 
itis $83 million. I wrote it down. 

Now, if the $83 million is available, how much is that going to be per 
man, to finance 6 months’ training ? 

General McGowan. The figure I used mainly, with respect to the 
National Guard budget share of the cost, it is slightly under $1,000 a 
man. 

Mr. Brooks. But that doesn’t include the Army ? 

General McGowan. No, sir. The Army costs represents the re- 
mainder which is approximately twice what the guard budget cost is. 

Mr. Brooks. $3,000 per man for 6 months’ training? 

General McGowan. Yes. 

Mr. Brooxs. So 25,000 times 3 is the cost, or $75 million. 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. 

This second chart which you have already seen, we call a capability 
chart and shows that the average enrolled strength capability of 
425,000 for fiscal year 1958, as has been brought out, is 25,000 greater 
than the budget support. 

The solid blue line on this chart shows that capability which does 
not exceed the 400,000 approved paid drill strength. 

It might be well to state here that the budget was prepared in De- 
cember in the light of the then-existing conditions and although the 
National Guard Bureau at that time was not entirely satisfied with 
all details of the budget but in general it was adequate to meet the 
Guard strength as it was then predicted to be, 6 months later. In the 
meantime, of course, the memorandum of agreement and the conditions 
of service changed the picture entirely. 

The solid red line on this chart reflects accumulative 6 months’ 
training load for a total input in 1958, of 60,000 trainees. The alter- 
native to live within the budget, to live within the support presently 
provided in the fiscal 1958 budget is reflected by the broken green 
lines. In other words, what can be projected if there is no addition 
on the budget request. 

I would like to repeat that the fiscal 1958 National Guard budget 
now before the Congress will support an enrolled average strength of 
only 400,000. 

With respect to fiscal year 1958, the strength of the Army National 
Guard will be effectively redaced if the Congress fails to support an 
enrolled strength of 425,000, or the input of 35,000 six months’ trainees 
above the 25,000 provided for in the fiscal year 1958 budget request. 

Mr. Sixes. General, does that indicate your 6 months’ training pro- 
gram will die as of February at present budget levels? | 

General McGowan. The last input under the 6-month trainmg 
would stop in August and it would take that long for those on aboard 
at that time to finish the 6-month training. 

Mr. Srxes. And there will be no more 6 months’ training after 
February. 

Now, General, that puts Congress in an awkward position. None 
of these people asked for it. The Bureau of the Budget is going to 
authorize you to come back to the Congress with a supplemental re- 
quest. You see, what you are doing, you are going to find yourselves 
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without funds to carry on a program and yet you are not asking Con- 
gress for the money to carry on the program. 

General McGowan. I am sure, Mr. Chairman, that you are fully 
aware We were permitted to support the budget request approved by 
the Department of Defense. 

Mr. SrKes. It is true, is it not, that Congress has given you sub- 
stantially the money you have asked for each year and money in what 
was considered by you and the budget enough money over a period of 
years. 

Now, this is the budget figure that you have been allowed to ask 
Congress for ? 

General McGowan. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. If so, the program as it now appears will die on the vine 
in February. 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Yet, if you have money without a request from the 
Department of Defense, do you think the Department of Defense will 
let you spend that money, since it doesn’t have the sponsorship of the 
Department of Defense ? 

Secretary Mitton. There is no such agreement, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Brooxs. You are not advocating something that will kill the 
6-month training program ? 

Secretary Miron. No, sir; not at all. I only point the implica- 
tions and 

Mr. Brooks. You need money sufficient to carry on 50,000 trainees 
for the National Guard over the course of the next fiscal year. 

General McGowan. We need the additional funds to get the green 
line to coincide with the red line. What we need is for the Bureau 
of the Budget to ask Congress for that money. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Then, General, aren’t you before the wrong com- 
mittee ? 

General McGowan. Not with Mr. Sikes present, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanprt. I cannot help but recall the hearings of last Jan- 
uary. The Department of Defense wanted to put into effect a pro- 
gram that would have required all guardsmen who have no basic train- 
ing to immediately take 6 months’ training. At that time we were 
told that the guard could drop to a new low and you couldn’t get your 
personnel. Now, somebody was wrong. 

General McGowan. I would like to say they are both right and 
wrong, sir, in this regard, because Congress has in its wisdom modi- 
fied the terms of service to something within the comprehension of the 
recruit as far as the period of enlistment was concerned. You have, 
therefore, made the program very much more attractive. 

Mr. Brooks. As soon as we get it attractive, we cut it off. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Is it not true that other branches of service have 
released their budget ? 

General McGowan. I don’t know. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. It so happens General Devereux and I didn’t go 
along with the compromise finally agreed to. I know, speaking for 
myself, I felt at that time if we put the program into effect on. April 
1, it would not reduce the total whatsoever. I was assured of that 
by the acting adjutant general in our State. 

That is all, sir. 
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General McGowan. This third chart reflects the changes that would 
flow from the 1958 budget request if it remains unchanged. This chart 
shows the termination of recruiting for all non- aia service men in 
June, which would result from any ceiling which the National Guard 
Bureau would be required to place on the States with respect to a year- 
end strength limitation of June 30. It shows the constant decline in 
strength in fiscal year 1958. 

The lower half shows in blue the 6-month trainee load termin: iting 
as stated before, in February. The large carryover of 6-month trainees 
from fiscal 1957 and the numbers already on the rolls, with their 
6 months’ training deferred, would necessitate ending the recruiting 
of non-prior-service accessions in June 1957. The entrance of person- 
nel on board into 6-month training would have to terminate in August 
and the plan will end in February. 

The upper half shows in blue the decline from the fiscal 1957 M 
strength of 425,000 through the average of 400,000 man-years to a 
fiscal 1958 end strength of 375,000. 

Now, to end with a year-end strength of 375,000 would require re- 
cruiting 53,000 prior-service men, w hich is 3 times the fiscal 1957 rate 
of procurement of that personnel. Because we could enlist no non- 
prior-service accessions under the budget request. 

In red is shown the decline in strength that could take place from 
our anticipated procurement of 35,000 servicemen, which is twice the 
current rate of procurement of prior-service men. It would bring the 
year-end strength to 357,000. 

The National Guard Bureau has alre: dy instituted quality controls 
as stated by the Assistant Secretary of the Army for input of non- 
prior-service personnel to bring the level to the same as that for the 
active Army. The congressional attitude repeatedly expressed of 
maintaining an increasing National Guard strength, and past con- 
gressional action to support predicted strength increases, indicates that 
it is reasonable to expect support on the basis of actual strengths en- 
rolled. The National Guard Bureau will initiate timely control 
measures as may be indicated by congressional action on the fiscal 
1958 appropriation request and resultant fund availability. 

Mr. Brooxs. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Osmers. Mr. Chairman, we have a program here that has been 
very successful, not beyond the hopes of some of us, but it has been 
unexpectedly successful, certainly to some of our friends in the De- 
fense Department. 

Now, do you think, Mr. Chairman, that we might give consideration 
toward using a lot of this new strength to replace the 2 250,000 to 275,000 
untrained National Guard men which you are going to have under 
the brightest estimate at the end of fiscal 1958. As I recall, if we have 
a guard of 400,000 we have developed that approximately 130,000 or 
140, 000 of those will be men with prior service. If you havea National 
Guard at the end of fiscal 1958 with a quarter of a million men with- 
out prior service, would it be practical and helpful to the defense 
of the country to use some of the flood of new trainees to replace those 
untrained men ? 

Mr. Brooks. What you have to watch for and I am sure the general 
is watching for it, too, is that under Public Law 810 where a man has 
been in the guard for a number of years and he is working toward 
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retirement and has sincerely been interested in the reserve, you want 
to be sure you don’t leave him out, when has has been rendering sub- 
stantial service to the Nation. 

I wonder how many more would fall into that category? Iam inter- 
ested in that, too, but as it developed in the hearings held earlier this 
year on this subject, that a great weakness in our Rea ady Reserve struc- 
ture is that so many of our reserves did not have prior service—in fact, 
the reason we are all here today is to try to correct this deficiency. 
How many are showing an interest in volunteering for 6 months 
training ¢ 

General McGowan. We have no exact figures. We have had to 

caution our people that they must save the spaces now available and 
under the prospective appropriation for fiscal 1958, save those spaces 
for new accessions. 

I would like to speak further on Mr. Osmers’ comments. They 
are not similar to our views. The 130,000 or 140,000 people in the 
guard who have not had active prior service, among those are many 
we have trained at service schools at great expense. We sent some 
3,000 to 4,000 a year to service schools. Personally, I express no 
official Army position but I can’t accept the fact that the only train- 
ing a man could receive which fits him for combat is that which he 
receives in an active duty training phase. Because training tests of 
last year indicated that a man who puts in 2 years and 2 summers 
with the guard can be safely regarded as being trained to the equiv- 
alent of a man who has completed 8 weeks basic combat training. 
The time beyond that is all to the good and that is where our MOS 
training comes in. 

The Army commanders rated 250,000 to 260,000 of our enlisted men 
last summer as being fully MOS qualified. So that you have a very 
good point, but I think the big point is, as the chairman brings out, 
that having enlisted a man with the commitment under the law, that 
having enlisted prior to 1814 and having served satisfactorily there- 
after, we would be denying him his deferment from induction if we 
were to discharge him. 

Mr. Osmers. Well, Mr. Chairman, first I want to concur with what 
General McGowan said, that there are many ways of getting to Heaven 
rather than taking 6 months active duty in the Army. However, the 
real question comes down to how long a period of time after M-day 
is required before a unit may go into combat. If we had the Na- 
tional Guard which would have to go into basic training in an M- 
day situation, we would have a less effective National Guard than if 
we had one that did not have to go into basic training on M-day. 

General McGowan. I think we all agree, sir, that as a result of 
this required 6 months training for all nonprior service accessions, 
that we will in a year from now be in a splendid posture for mobil- 
ization and immediate effective postmobilization training. 

Mr. Winstrrap. We would still be up against the problem of get- 
ting a sufficient number of dollars. 

Mr. Brooks. Do we have any more charts, General? 

Are there any more questions ? 

Then, we have General Duffy from the ROA. General Duffly—— 

General Durry. I want about about 3 minutes to make a statement. 

Mr. Brooks. Go right ahead. We are always glad to have you. 
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General Durry. First of all I want to support 100 percent the state- 
ments of General Walsh on the need for extra appropriations to cover 
this training. The next thing is, our association filed a statement with 
the Appropriations Committee advocating that they budget 425,000 
for the National Guard and 350,000 for the Reserve program for fiscal 
year 1958. On board in the guard at the present time you have 437,000. 
They expect to lose some of those before going to summer camp. The 
guard assured me if they receive a budget for 425,000 men it will be 
adequate for fiscal year 1958. 

Now, as far as the Reserve program is concerned, we have on board 
at the present time 264,000 and it is expected to reach 300,000 by the 
30th of June. If we were budgeted for 350,000, that would take care 
of fiscal year 1958. 

Now, I sat here and listened to this committee very patiently taking 
up the matters of the Reserve program; we fought for the 6 months’ 
training and we have it. 

General Ginder’s shop and General Lindeman and others there have 
worked hard getting these people, and selling them on the idea and 
recruiting them. 

Now, it is snowballing and they are coming in. Now, we are in a 
position today like a man in business, he sends out salesmen to sell his 
product and when the salesman comes in, they say, “We are so sorry, 
we can’t take them.” 

We don’t want to shut this Reserve program off—this training. If 
you stop recruiting now, it will take a long while to ever get it in force 
and being again. 

We have also been informed by reliable sources that if this money 
isn’t appropriated for 350,000 for the Reserve and 425,000 for the 
guard that in the case of the Reserve you will have to take all USAR 
schools effective the 1st of July, the new fiscal year, and put them all on 
a nonpay status, where they are now drawing drill pay, and all mobili- 
zation designees will be given the same treatment. In addition to that, 
all recruiting by units in the field will have to stop and they will have 
to, through attrition, get down to their cadre strength. We have been 
assured of that. In addition, all units, small units not up to cadre 
strength, will be given 6 months to recruit up to that strength desired, 
or they will be deactivated. 

Now, the morale in the Army is very low, due to so many changes, 
and I think we would be committing a very big blunder if we ever tried 
to attempt to stop this. Now, it will take—all we ask is your com- 
mittee to support us, with our good friends on the Appropriations 
Committee, to budget for and see that the Bureau of the Budget re- 
leases the funds on call to provide for training during fiscal year 1958 
of 425,000 for the guard and 350,000 in the Reserves. If we do that, 
that is all we need. 

Mr. Brooxs. Your statement presents a practical situation, as has 
been well brought out here, that even though we use our influence with 
our friends on the Appropriations Committee, if you have money suf- 
ficient to do the job we indicate, that we have a practical proposition 
to get the Defense Department to spend that money unless they ask 
for it. 

General Durry. That is right. ; 

Mr. Brooks. For instance, last week a great and a patriotic organi- 
zation asked me to introduce the UMT bill. I have introduced it for 
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a number of years. I declined and I said to them that I thought they 
should serve a very patriotic purpose by coming in and supporting 
the 6 months’ training program. It is not the UMT, but if we can’t 
support financially the 6 months’ program it is certainly folly to urge 
the passage of a UMT program which would be utterly beyond our 
capacity to finance now. Isn’t that true? 

General Durry. That is right and as I understand it, Mr. Chairman, 
the Department of Defense has set this 300,000 and 400,000 rather 
arbitrarily—it is their decision—and Mr. Milton here has been on the 
spot all day. He has to follow orders and the Army has been told 
they are to have 300,000 and 400,000. He is unable to say different. 
He has been told 300,000 and 400,000 and he has to follow it. The 
Army follows the orders of the Department of Defense. But what we 
want to do is try to influence the Department of Defense somehow to 
change their mind because as we have had these tremendous cuts in 
our Regular Active Forces, we cannot gamble any longer with a small 
Reserve Force, we must have a larger Reserve Force to back up for 
every one you reduce on active duty. 

Mr. Winsteap. And isn’t it true in 1955 when President Eisenhower 
requested this as a “must” piece of legislation; Admiral Radford, the 
Chief of Staff, everybody in the Pentagon stated that this program 
had to go over in order to meet the reductions they made in the 
regular establishments at that time, if their statements were true 
then and we were facing such situations, I cannot conceive of the 
Bureau of the Budget and the Defense Department not approving 
such funds for this training program. I think you are exactly right. 
You go out here and sell this program, get it on the move and then 
slow it down. Then, there is no need to come back next year and say, 
“If you can just get the Congress to do so and so”—I am getting tired 
of it. I am glad Mr. Sikes is here. I don’t know of any time the 
Congress hasn’t furnished the money whenever it was asked for by 
the Executive on a program of this kind. That goes for all administra- 
tions, not just this, but it also includes this one, 

Mr. Devereux. However, we are facing a transitional period here. 
Until such time as we can build up the Reserves to the proper strength 
then we cannot afford to reduce our standing forces. Would you not 
agree with that General ? 

General Durry. Absolutely. 

Mr. Devereux. But, we must carry on this program to eventually 
achieve the end program, 

Mr. Winstreap. We did reduce our regular establishment some years 
ago and they said this was a “must” program in order to take the 
place of what we did at that time. I am not for reducing our regular 
establishment until we can be assured here. 

General Durry. The regular establishment went from 3,800,000 to 
2,850,000, approximately. We were gambling then. As a result of 
it, the only way they allowed that reduction was the fact that they put 
a strong, Ready Reserve force in being, consisting of the National 
Guard and the Army Reserve. Now, we have to recruit them, get the 
men in there and get them trained. If the whistle blows tomorrow 
you don’t have a year like other wars, you want them tomorrow. 

Mr. Winsteap. And we cannot afford to let the Reserve and Na- 
tional Guard go out and recruit men, and refuse to meet the issue when 
we get started. 
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Mr. Osmers. I want to subscribe to what has been said by Mr. Win- 
stead and others. To me it would be a great shame to stop the moment 
you have this program which we have tried so hard to get rolling for 
2 years. It was suggested this morning, in view of the apparent. suc- 
cess of this program—and it has only been a month or two—that we 
might be able to make a substantial reduction in our standing forces, 
but, Mr. Chairman, I want to enlarge a little on what I said this morn- 
ing, that in view of the British decision to reduce its ground forces, 
the present occupation of the French in Algeria, the slow develop- 
ment of the Italian and German Armies, coupled with Middle East 
turmoil, East German and satellite unrest, that this would probably 
be about the worst possible time in world history to repeat the mistakes 
we made after World War I and World War II and if there is any 
possible way of doing it, it seems to me we ought to keep this fine 
program going. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Osmers, this subcommittee doesn’t have jurisdic- 
tion over the size of the regular establishment. This is a Reserve 
subcommittee. 

Mr, Winsreap. My point is this: In order to meet the reductions 
made 2 years ago, we had to bring the Reserve and the National Guard 
up to these strengths, in order to take care of the reductions of 2 
years ago. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. How about the Air Force and the Navy, Colonel ? 
Have they run into any problem concerning the 6-month trainees ? 

General Durry. I haven’t heard of any. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. I did some selling on the 6-month boys myself to 
the Navy, only to have the Navy say, “We are sorry, but our quota is 
filled.” 

Mr. Brooxs. I think this, that all the services are beginning to hit 
the ceiling on the quota, all right, in the Reserve program, which is a 
matter of great satisfaction. 

General, what disturbs me in this particular hour is that we have 
spent millions and millions of dollars to sell this program to the 
American people and it is like planting watermelons in the spring 
time and you harvest them in the fall. We are in a harvest season 
and can’t pick the melons. ei: ' 

Mr. Van Zanpr. I feel as a member of this committee, sitting with 
a member of the Appropriations Committee, I am complimented to 
think that they come up here and ask this committee to try to influence 
the House Committee on Appropriations to appropriate money. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Sikes has honored us by coming here this after 
noon, and as far as I am concerned, I think his subcommittee has shown 
a keen awareness of the need of the Reserve program in a most sym 
pathetic understanding of the problem, and I believe it is going to keep 
on that way. 

Mr. Morris. There are two things about this to my mind that are 
absolutely shocking. One is that we need, according to all of the 
evidence that we have had before this committee, a big Reserve, and 
I am for it strongly. We are all for a strong defense. 

All right. Now, we begin to build that up. Now, this other thing. 
It is shocking that the Army or the Defense Department would not 
fight for it. : 

Another thing, in the matter of keeping contracts and commitments, 
we had a solemn agreement between the Army, the National Guard, 
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and this committee, and worked out a program. Now, they solemnly 
agreed that they would do everything within their power to keep the 
guard up to 400,000. 

All right, now for them or anybody else to get scared is not right. 
It is not fair to our country. They are letting somebody down. If 
that is the cause of this thing. And T don’t know where the blame is, 
but it is shocking to me. 

Then the other thing is this: It is going to rekindle a fight that has 
existed between the National Guard and the Army. They have been 
fighting. We got them together and everybody is satisfied, apparently. 
It is wor king better than anybody expected. 

Now, if you are talking about morale, it is going to start the morale 
down, Lam afraid. I would judge from many years of my life on the 
bench, and I try not to make up my mind until I hear all evidence, and 
I do not say this is my judgment yet because I am reserving it, but 
many of our very finest citizens in the country, in the Army, in the 
National Guard, believe that the Army doesn’t want the National 
(iuard to survive. 

This is just presenting exhibit A to those people who have that feel- 
ing. Now, I hope that isn’t true. I am not alleging it to be true, but 
it is refanning the flames, it is going to cause more trouble. 

In connection with that, we all know how difficult it is and how 
difficult it will be for this Appropriations Committee and for the Con- 
gress to raise the budget. And unless the Defense and the Budget 
Bureau get in there and make a fight for this, we are gomg to have 
hard sledding. 

Mr. Brooks. In reply to that, | want to remind you that the De- 
fense Department and Secretary Milton, too, and the Secretary of De- 
fense, guaranteed the strength of the guard even if they have to re- 
lieve men from the Regular Establishment ahead of time. 

So if the guard falls below strength, this committee will feel free to 
‘all upon the Defense Department to release some men from ac ‘tive duty 
early in order to fill up the guard. 

Mr. Morris. Yes, but haven’t they envisaged a program here where 
the guard will go down to 375,000, which is below their agreement of at 
least 400,000 ? 

Mr. Brooxs. We will call upon the Defense Department to prere- 
lease the regulars to fill up the guard. 

Now, one more question has been given to me to ask. 

Thank you, very much, General Duffy. 

General Durry. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. I was asked to find out something about the use of the 
ROTC graduates. Will they be used in the regular program or will 
they be used ae in the 6-month program, now!’ How are those going 
to be handled, Secretary Milton? Will any of them be turned over 
to the 6-month program ? 

Certainly, if you have no 6-month program, they won’t be turned 
over tothem. What are you going to do with them ? 

Secretary Mirron. What we have said here in no way involves the 
ROTC man in the 6-month training program. Currently, our pro- 
duction of ROTC graduates is somewhere in the magnitude of 13,000, 
n round numbers. At the present time, we are taking in 8,000—my 
figures may be just a little off, but somewhere in that magnitude—in 
the 6-month training program. I stand corrected. It is 5,000 of 
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them. They are going into the 6-month training program, after which 
they go into a Reserve unit and participate. 

Mr. Brooxs. If the program runs out next year, will you use them 
in the 6-month program ? 

Secretary Muzron. That isn’t chargeable against—may I call on 
General Lindeman, who has these figures ? 

Mr. Sixes. The remaining 8,000 will get their regular 2-year tour ? 

Secretary Mizton. Yes, sir. 

General Linpeman. The money appropriated for training the officer, 
6-month program, is separate in our budget from the enlisted men, 
and we will take care of them separately. 

Mr. Brooks. You will have the money for them ? 

General Linpeman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Winsteap. You are required under the law to take them in for 
2 years or else give them 6-month training. Doesn’t the law spell 
that out? 

Mr. Brooxs. That is correct. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, may I ask you just one question: Am 
I right or am I not, that they are saying to us that they envisage and 
expect to reduce to 375,000 ? 

Mr. Brooxs. I thought we could go into executive session and dis- 
cuss all those matters in executive session in a few minutes, here. 

Secretary Mizton. Mr. Chairman, may I correct one point for the 
record? When you asked me about these ROTC men and I gave you 
the figure of 8,000, the actual figure for fiscal year 1958 is 5,000. Wien 
they spoke of the 8,730 figure, that was fiscal year 1957. 

Mr. Brooks. I certainly thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Miuton. I want to express my appreciation and that of 
the Secretary of the Army. 

Mr. Brooks. This has been a very beneficial hearing, and we are 
glad to have all this information. 

The committee will go into executive session. 

(Whereupon, at 3: 30 p. m., the subcommittee proceeded in executive 
session. ) 

O 


